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To help a superintendent is to help the entire Sun- 
day-school. Mr. J. B. Phipps, of Baltimore, who is 
an experienced Sunday-school worker, gives this week 
a few Hints for Superintendents, which are likely to 
be helpful to many. 


Few writers for The Sunday School Times have 
won and held more friends among its readers than 
the Rev. Dr. Charles 8. Robinson. An article from 
him is always welcome. Although he can no longer 
be a regular contributor to these pages, Dr. Robinson 
is to supply occasional articles in the line of the 
course of Bible study. An article from him, this 
week, on Christian Worldliness, has its value as a 
side-light on Lot’s Choice. 


Remembering is a duty; and so is forgetting. It 
is important to know what to remember and what to 
forget. The lessons of the past are to be remembered 
—as lessons. The attainments of the past are to be 
forgotten—as attainments. If we were to forget the 
lessons of the past, we could make no progress, even 
if we wanted to. If we were to dwell upon the attain- 
ments of the past, we should not want to make any 
progress. Progress isa duty; and, in order to per- 





form that duty, there must be wise remembering and 
wise forgetting, all along our course in life. 


Failure is the next best thing to success; it may 
even be a better thing than success. To say that one 
has failed, is to say that he has striven; and to say 
that he has striven, is to say that he has acquired 
strength in the striving. A boy who was taunted by 
his neighbor in the class for failing in a protracted 
attempt to answer a hard question, replied: “ Well, I 
would rather try and fail, than do as you did—sit still 
and do nothing.” A child’s perceptions of truth and 
a philosopher’s conceptions of truth often come very 
near together; and what that boy felt George Eliot 
expresses: “ Failure after long perseverance is much 
grander than never to have a striving good enough 
to be called a failure.” And the lesson of that boy’s 
failure was a better teaching than any direct teaching 
from the text of the lesson itself. It is the part of a 
teacher’s wisdom to turn to good account the lessons 
of ignorance and failure, as well as of knowledge 
and success. 


Canaan of old was a centre of interest to the kings 
of Egypt and to the kings of Accadia—from the 
East and from the West—long before its soil was 
trodden by the feet of Abraham, the pilgrim follower 
of Jehovah. And from that day to this, that land 
has never ceased to command the attention of the 
world’s rulers and of the humbler children of God, 
from near and from far. In this respect, no other 
strip of land on all the earth bears comparison with 
Canaan, or Palestine. On another page, a valuable 
sketch of Canaan, Ancient and Modern, is given by 
the pen of Canon Tristram .of Durham, who has few 
equals in his personal knowledge of that land, as 
gained by observation and by research. At least 
four times he has made journeys through Palestine, 
including the regions east of the Jordan. Among his 
more important Palestinian works are The Land of 
Israel; The Land of Moab; Pathways of Palestine ; 
Bible Places, or the Topography of the Holy Land; 
and The Fauna and Flora of Palestine, in The Sur- 
vey of Western Palestine. Canon Tristram was 
proffered the Bishopric of Jerusalem, but declined it. 
His sketch has added interest from its attractive style 
as well as from its important matter—in conjunction 
with the current Bible lessons. 


Unless a man has something to show for his advan- 
tages and opportunities, the less he says about them 
as his possession, the better. If a man’s ancestors were 
noble and eminent, an added responsibility rests on him 
to evidence his worthiness in the line of that ancestry. 
The practical question at issue in such a case, is not 
whether he has reason to be proud of his ancestors, 
but whether his ancestors would have reason to be 
proud of their descendant. If he has merely descended 
from a superior stock, it would be well for him not to 
call special attention to the fact of his descent. So 
again in one’s education and training. It is of little 
use for a young man to say that he “served his time” 
at a trade, or at a certain business, if his attainments 
and skill give no proof that his time served him. If 
@ young man says that he has studied five languages 
under the best teachers, it is only to his added dia- 
credit if he can neither read nor speak any one of 
those five languages fluently or critically. It is of 





less importance that a student goes through college, 
than that college goes through a student. What a 
man can show as a result of his advantages and oppor- 
tunities is worth a great deal more to him than a long 
list of advantages and opportunities which might 
have shown him that which he now has not. He 
who does well in spite of his lack of helps deserves 
more credit than he who lacks in spite of helps 
which he had. 





CARING FOR CHRIST'S OWN. 


It would seem to be natural that those who are 
Christ’s followers, and so far ave Christ’s representatives, 
should give a chief place in their loving interest and in 
their loving labors to those who are peculiarly dear to 
Christ. Yet, as a matter of fact, Christian zeal and 
Christian effort are more likely to be shown in behalf 
of those who are not, than of those who are, Christ’s. 
Is this state of things to be approved, or to be cen- 
sured ; to be rejoiced over, or to be deplored ? 

As a rule, Christian ministers are estimated accord- 
ing to their zeal and power in winning souls to Christ 
from the outside world, rather than according to their 
earnestness and efficiency in developing and training 
the spiritual life of those who are Christ’s, and who 
have come out from the world. As a rule, Christian 
ministers think more of their work, in the pulpit and 
out of it, as tending to the increase of the number of 
the saved in Christ, than as tending to the increase of 
the measure of grace and of godliness in the individ- 
ual members of their charge. As a rule, Sunday- 
school teachers are counted successful according to 
the relativé Hiiniber Of ‘Additidtis "to ‘the church from 
their classes, rather than according tothe added spir- 
ituality, and holy zeal, and Ghiicetth knowledge, in 
the church, through the upbuilding and enlargement 
of the scholars whom they care for. As a rule, Sun- 
day-school teachers count themselves successful accord- 
ing to their power in winning scholars to a Christian 
decision, rather than their power in winning Chris- 
tians to progress in the attainments of the divine life. 
As a rule, the popular standard of efficiency for both 
church and Sunday-school, for both pastor and teacher, 
is in the increase of membership, rather than in the 
increase of Christian graces in the members. Is this 
as it should be? | 

If there is one truth above another emphasized by 
Jesus Christ, for the guidance of his followers as his 
followers, it is that they should evidence their love 
for him by loving, and by ministering to, each other. 
The-only “new commandment” which Jesus gave to 
his disciples was that they should “Jove one another ;”* 
not that they should love all others as they loved 
themselves (that was an old commandment), but that 
they should love one another as his disciples; loving 
one another above their self-love and above their love 
for their neighbors as their fellow-men. This new 
commandment was repeated in one form or anéther 
again and again to the disciples of Jésus; and ifjis of 
binding force on every one of his disciples to-day. 

The test of fidelity to Jesus, as stated by Jesus 
himself, is a loving ministry to the disciples of Jesus 
as disciples of Jesus. “ He that receiveth you receiv- 
eth me,” he says to his disciples, “ and he that receiveth 
me receiveth him that sent me. He that receiveth a 
prophet in the name of a prophet shall receive a 
prophet’s reward....And whosoever shall give te 
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drink unto one of these little ones a cup of cold water 
only, in the name of a disciple, verily I say unto you, 
he shall in no wise lose his reward.” In the great 
day of award the word of approval is to be: “ Inas- 
much as ye did it unto one of these my brethren, even 
these least, ye did it unto me.” The threefold injunc- 


stion of the risen Jesus to Peter, when the latter’s love 


seemed in question, was: “ Feed my lambs.” “Tend 
or, Shepherd] my sheep.” “Feed my sheep.” So all 


‘aldrig in the teachings of Jesus, and in the teachings 
of his apostles after him; love for Christ is to be 


shown in loving ministry to those who are Christ’s. 
Every New Testament epistle is addressed directly 

to Christians as Christians; not to outsiders who 

ought to be Christians. And on the New Testament 


“pattern of church work, every local church of to-day 


ought to direct its chief energies as a church to the 


“upbuilding of its own membership in Christ. On the 


game pattern, every pastor as a pastor ought to direct 
his energies and efforts, both in and out of the pulpit, 
first and principally to the care of the flock over 
which he is set as an under shepherd of Christ. Simi- 
larly every Sunday-school teacher ought to recognize 
‘as his greatest responsibility the wise and faithful up- 
building in the love and knowledge of Christ of those 
little ones of Christ who are committed to his minis- 


* tering charge. 


It is true that Jesus Christ laid it upon his disciples 
to herald his gospel to all the world. It is true that 
every disciple of Jesus has a duty of proclaiming the 
news of salvation to sinners. It is true that love for 
Christ is to be shown in the effort to win others to the 
Joving service of Christ, But all this is consistent 
‘with the duty of giving the first place in one’s heart 
and in one’s labors of love to those who already are 
Christ’s. The church as a church is responsible for 
itsown membership. The pastor as a pastor is respon- 
sible for those who are of his flock. The Sunday- 
school teacher as a Sunday-school teacher has an 
enlarged responsibility when in charge of those who are 
followers of Christ, And every Christian pastor, and 
teacher, and unemployed church-member as well, has 
a duty of preaching Christ at all times and every- 
where, without lacking in surpassing love for those 
whom Christ calls his own representatives on earth, 

It would be reason enough for pursuing this method 
of Christian work, that Jesus Christ himself has com- 
manded it ; even though we were unable to see any 
good ground for its preference by him, But the pro- 
priety and the desirableness of such a method are 
apparent to every reflecting mind. Force and effi- 
ciency are always to be measured by system and dis- 
cipline and skill, rather than by numbers alone, A 
thousand men trained as thorough soldiers are more 
than a match for ten thousand men in a mob. An 
army is not made by successful recruiting officers 
merely. He who best instructs and drills the enlisted 
men settles the question of the practical worth of an 
army as an army, So it is with the soldiers of Christ ; 
if one-tenth of them were what they might be, the 
evangelizing power of their organization as such 
would be ten times what it is. It has been said that 
the great want in the world to-day is not more men, 
but more man. Similarly it can be said that the great 
want in the Church to-day is not more Christians, but 
more that is Christian, ‘“ Hercin is my Father glori- 
fied,” says Jesus Christ, “that ye bear much fruit; 
and so shall ye be my disciples.” Not more branches, 
but more on each branch, is the longing of the great 
Husbandman; not more of the disciples, but more in 
the disciples. The plan of church work which Jesus 
directed for his church, tends directly to the result 
‘which Jesus desires from the work of that church. 

And as a proof of loving loyalty to an absent 
leader, what zeal in behalf of the cause he represents 
can compensate for a willful neglect of the members 
of. his own household, whom he has committed te his 
followers’ care? When a great man dies, to whom 
the nation owes a debt of gratitude, it is not enough 
to see that he has a monument erected to his memory, 
and that the work he loved still goes on; if his 
family is in want, that family must be provided for. 
It would be a sad mockery to claim that devotion to 





the work which was dear to that great man’s heart 
justified his admirers in permitting his children to 
starve before their eyes. Loving and loyal devoted- 
ness to Jesus, is shown in unswerving fidelity to the 
welfare of those whom Jesus asks his followers to care 
for. And the cause which is near to the heart of 
Jesus will best be promoted through faithful attention 
to those who are dear te the heart of Jesus, 

He is an unwise farmer who is always buying new 
land and never half cultivating the land he owns. 
But there is a good deal of this kiad of farming in 
the realm of the Christian Church. There are pastors 
who would be happier in noting an addition of twenty- 
five new members to their church, than in noting the 
enlarged spiritual life and the increased Christian 
devotedness of a hundred of the members already 
in their church. There are still more pastors who 
would feel it to be far better to add a hundred new 
members to their church, than to have the knowledge 
and the zeal of ten of their old members tenfolded. 
Yet the cause of Christ would be more largely pro- 
moted by the uplifting of the standard within the 
church, than by extending the bounds of the church ; 
and the injunctions of Christ would. be better heeded 
by the effort to increase the fruit-bearing eapacity 
of branches of the true Vine, than by the effort to 
multiply fruitless “ suekers” on that Vine. 

As with the pastor, so with the Sunday-school 
teacher. Many a teacher actually loses much of his 
zest in the care of a scholar who openly confesses 
Christ. An often-told story in our Sunday-school con- 
ventions, a few years ago, was of a teacher who came 
to her superintendent with the announcement and the 
inquiry: “All of my scholars are converted. What 
shall I do now?” Poor misguided soul! That 
teacher seemed to think that if a scholar was already 
a disciple of Christ, it would be a waste of the water 
of life to give a cup of it in that direction. As if 
the followers of Jesus had no rights that Christians 
were bound to respect! A young girl who had 
recently connected herself with the church was found 
in tears one Sunday noon, at the close of the Sunday- 
school session. A loving Christian worker questioned 
her tenderly as to the cause of her trouble, Her 
answer was, in substance: “I’m almost sorry I joined 
the church; for nobody seems to care for my soul 
now. Before I was converted my teacher was always 
ready to talk with me; but now I’m left outside, in 
the class.” If that dear girl’s teacher had heard that 
confession, she might have realized an added force in 
the warning of Jesus against those who offended, or 
who caused to stumble,—by misteaching or by neglect, 
—those little ones who already believe on him. Nor 
was the lesson of that incident to that teacher only, 

A common Sunday-school aphorism is, “ Conversion 
is the great end of Sunday-school teaching.” And 
this aphorism has gained its currency because of the 
popular error of belief’ in the church, that when a 
person is converted his case is of less importance 
than bafore—in the field of the church. The apho- 
rism ought to read, “ Conversion is the very beginuing 
—not the end, but the beginning—of Sunday-school 
work.” For Christ’s sake, for the church’s sake, and 
for the scholar’s sake, a scholar who has become 
Christ’s ought to haye added attention, with a larger 
measure of interest and of sympathy and of wise and 
faithful instruction, from his Sunday-school teacher, 
and from his pastor. Ad persons merit the care of 
Christians ; pre-eminently those who are Christ’s. 

“So then, as we have opportunity, let us work that 
which is good toward all men, and especially toward 
them that are of the household of the faith.” 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


While the “higher critics” are puzzling over the origi- 
nal sources of history in Genesis, there are humbler 
minded students of the Bible who ask to be told where 
they may find the simple statement of seme of the facts 
of that history which they have had repeated to them 
from childhood. Thus a Massachusetts lady writes : 

In The Sunday School Times for January 8 (pages 25 and 26), 
I find it stated that Noah was one hundred and twenty years 
building the ark. Will you please tell us where to find that, in 





the Bible? I ask this question because, a féw years ago, our 
teachers and seholars thought to find it, but failed. 

It was not specifically affirmed, by any writer in The 
Sunday School Times, that Noah was building the ark 
during ali that period. Dr. Schauffler stated that “for 
a hundred and twenty years Noah was a preacher of 
righteousness;” and Faith Latimer suggests that he had 
a hundred and twenty years in which to build the ark. 
The authority for these statements is found in Genesis 
6 : 3, where the Lord says: “ My spirit shall not strive 
with man for ever, for that he also is flesh: yet shall his 
days be an hundred and twenty years.” It has been 
thought by some that this is a declaration of God’s pur- 
pose of shortening the period of man’s normal age, from, 
say, nine hundred years, to one hundred and twenty; but 
it is more commonly supposed that this indicates the 
length of the period of man’s warning before the deluge. 


The more one knows about books, the harder it is for 
him to say just what books are best for a library—private 
or public. There are so many books, and so many classes 
of readers, that itis not easy to name at once a few books 
which are to be preferred by one reader, or by all readers. 
Yet there are carefully prepared lists of books, by way 
of suggestion to those who would fill a library; and there 
are carefully written hints to these who are charged with 
this reaponsible mission. A Pennsylvania correspondent 
asks for counsel in deciding among these lists and hints. 
He says: 


Will you kindly assist me with your always valued opinion 
in the following matter: I have the selection of a free public 
library, of two thousand volumes, which has been presented to 
our town. What would be the best list one could get to aid his 
general knowledge in such a work? 


In fitting the shelves of a public library, published lists 
should, of course, be used simply as means toward an 
end. The needs and tastes of communities vary, and 
the aim of librarians and library committees should be 
to provide for the gratification of proper reading habits, 
and also to develop thdse habits, and raise the public 
taste. An excellent priced list entitled Books of All 
Time is issued at the «flice of The Publishers’ Weekly, 
31 Park Row, New York (price, 10 cents). It gives the 
leading books of many eminent or prominent authors of 
all lands and times, often accompanied by critical or 
descriptive notes from standard authorities, This pam- 
phiet is the best general list for the needs of smaller pub- 
lic libraries. A great number of useful directions and 
hints are given in Library Aids, by Samuel S. Green, of the 
Worcester Public Library, and others. This two-hundred- 
page pamphlet is sent gratuitously from The Prfblishers’ 
Weekly office. The latest edition of Books and Read- 
ing, by ex-President Porter of Yale College (New York: 
Charies Scribner’s Sons. $2.00), contains.good lists, pre- 
pared by Nr. James M. Hubbard, of the Boston Public 
Library. Lists arranged topically by subjects are given 
in The Book Lover, by James Baldwin (Chicago: Jan- 
sen, McClurg, & Co, $1.25). An excellent body of 
Hints for Home Reading, being reprints of essays con- 
tributed to The Christian Union by several competent 
hands, with lists for libraries of various sizes, from one 
hundred volumes upwards, is published by G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York. Price, $1.00. This will be 
found very serviceable; and some help may also be got 
from The Best Reading, by Mr. F. B. Perkins, of the San 
Francisco Public Library, which consists of alphabetized 
and topical lists (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
First series, $1.50; second series, $1.00). A ten-cent 
pamphlet of lists for librariés is issued by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York; good in some ways, perhaps un- 
consciously influenced by the firm’s own catalogue of 
publications, but recommending few undesirable works, 
Librarians in country towns will get little help from 
Andrew Lang’s The Library (New York: Macmillan & 
Co. $1.00), or even Mr. H. B. Wheatley’s How to Form 
a Library (New York: A. C. Armstrong and Sons. $1.25), 
which are chiefly composed of essays, about books, for the 
reader or “collector,” and not for general service, A 
new library of two thousand volumes will do well to buy 
a complete set of Harper’s Magazine or The Century, or 
both; these will be found steadily popular, and in them- 
selves contain many books afterwards issued separately, 
Of unquestionable value, too, are the Abbotts’ biographi- 
cal series (Harpers); the English Men of Letters series 
(Harpers); the American Men of Letters and Ameri- 
can Statesmen (Houghton, Mifflin, & Co.); the Illus- 
trated Library of Wonders (Charles Scribner’s Sons). 
and the Story of the Nations Series (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons). The various helps named are all supplemented 
by The Trade List Annual (last issue, 1886. Publishers’ 
Weekly office, New York. $2.00), and by the literary 
newspapers, of which the most desirable for librarians’ 
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use are The Publishers’ Weekly, for current bibliogra- 
phy, and The Critic, New York, and The Literary World, 
Boston, for literary criticism and news. 


There are differences of opinion concerning critical 
text-books as well as concerning criticisms of the text, in 
the realm of Biblical study. Hence any indication, by a 
writer, of a preference for a particular edition of the Old 
Testament or the New,,in the original, is pretty sure to 
be called in question by some competent scholar whose 
preference is for another edition. And it is no more an 
easy matter to note all the good works available in any 
given sphere, than to note the one work which shall have 
universal approval as the best. Recently a Canadian 
inquirer for the original texts of the Bible Revisers was 
told in these columns that “there is no publication of 
either the Hebrew or the Greek text of the Revisers as 
such.” Westcott and Hort’s Greek text of the New 
Testament was, however, mentioned as “ practically the 
basis of the Revision of the New Testament.” Several 
letters in comment on this note have been received from 
different sources, calling attention to a Clarendon Press 
edition of the Greek New Testament with the Revisers’ 
readings. One of these letters is from a well-known pro- 
fessor in a New England theological seminary, He says: 

I am always interested in your Notes on Open Letters, and 
am glad to confess indebtedness to you. Once in a while even 
Homer nods; so may you. In the matter of the original text of 
the Revised New Testament you had overlooked the fact that an 
edition of the Greek Testament has been published which aims 
to be an exact reproduction of those readings adopted by the 
Revisers. It was published at Oxford, England, in 1881. I 
used that text in teaching in this seminary, and may speak 
with confidence ov the subject.. It was edited by Archdeacon 
Palmer, who had every facility for doing so. If your informant 
reads the Preface of the Revised New Testament (III. 1), he 
will find that the Revisers planned for the publication of such 
a text. In regard to the further statement: ‘ Westcott and 
Hort’s Greek text of the New Testament is, however, practically 
the basis of the Revision of the New Testament,”—is it not as 
true of Tischendorf’s text as of Westcott and Hort’s? There 
has recently been published a “ Résultant Greek Testament.” 
My impression is that in it are to be found the readings of the 
Revisers as well as those of the noted critics. I have no copy, 
else I might write with confidence. Might not such a Testa- 
ment meet the wants of your Canadian correspondent better 
than any mentioned in this note? 

“In their Preface, the New Testament Revisers say 
(III. 1): “A revision of the Greek text was the neces- 
sary foundation of our work; butt did not fall within 
our province to construct a continuous and complete 
Greek text.” It was this that we had in mind when we 
said, “There is no publication of... the Greek text of 
the Revisers as such.’ Drs. Westcott and Hort were 
members of the English New Testament Company of 
Revisers. Their edition of the Greek text was published 
on the same day as the Revised New Testament, May 17, 
1881. Dr. Schaff, President of the American Committee 
of Revisers, in his Introduction to the American edition 
of Westcott and Hort’s work, says of this text in its rela- 
tion to the Revision: “The English and American 
Revisers had the confidential use of advanced proof-sheets 
of this edition of the Greek text as they proceeded, and 
their translation is perhaps more nearly conformed to it 
than to any other printed edition from Erasmus and 
Beza down to Tischendorf and Tregelles.” Dr. Schaff, 
in this Introduction, gives a list of the variations be- 
tween the text of W:stcott and Hort, and that of the 
Revisers. Noting that most of the variations are covered 
by the alternate readings given in the two texts thus 
compared, he concludes that “the two texts [those of 
Westcott and Hort and of the Revisers] are virtually the 
same.” This answers the question of our correspondent 
as to the relative value of Westcott and Hort in com- 
parison with Tischendorf, as the substantial “ basis of 
the Revision.” Again, Dr. Schaff cites the opinion of 
the London Saturday Review, that Archdeacon Palmer’s 
Greek Testament is not the equal of that of Westcott 
and Hort; both coming from the Oxford University (or 
Clarendon) Press. Other editions of the Greek Testa- 
ment noting the variations of the Revision from the 
Authorized, or the Received, Text were published in 
1881. Prominent among these is .one edited by Dr. 
Scrivener, and published by the Cambridge University 
(or Pitt) Press. The Expositor (Vol. V.,Second Series, 
p. 159 f., 1883), comparing this work with Palmer’s, finds 
> little difference between the two.” Either of these 
works, in various styles, can be had in New York; Pal- 
mer’s of T. Nelson and Sons, and Scrivener’s of Mac- 
millan & Co. All things considered, however, we still 
think that the American edition of Westcott and Hort’s 
text, with Dr. Schaff’s additions, is the most satisfactory 
work availacle, in the line of our Canadian correspon- 
dent’s inquiry. 





TIDINGS FROM THE CONGO. 
BY HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 


God of Redemption, now 
Beneath thy feet we bow 
Our heads in praise ; 
Afar, ’neath Afric’s skies, 
Thy glorious harvests rise, 
And our adoring eyes 
Uplift in praise. 


Here, on Immanuel’s ground, 

Redemption’s joys abound, 
Christ comes a guest ; 

The cross above us towers, 

Its arms outstretched are ours, 

We taste the heavenly powers, 
Forever blest. 


Beneath the glowing arch, 
Immanuel’s armies march ; 

We follow on. 
Lead on, O cross of light! 
From conquering height to height, 
And add new triumphs bright 

To victories won. 


The world is very blest; 

Christ’s harvests, east and west, 
The field displays; 

The Church adoring stands, 

And with uplifted hands 

Offers, from all the lands, 
Eternal praise ! 





CANAAN, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


BY THE REV. CANON H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.B.8. 


Many a precious relic of the literature of ancient times 
has been unconsciously preserved in some old library. 
In days when materials for writing were scarce and 
costly, a frugal monk would lay hands on an old manu- 
script in the convent closet, and, finding that the writing 
was in the Greek character, unintelligible to him, or, if 
in Latin, was a story or poem or treatise of pre-Christian 
and heathen times, he would rub down the parchment 
with pumice-stone, and over the half-erased record he 
would inscribe some legend of the saints, or disquisition 
of a medieval doctor. Modern examination has detected 
the traces of the original script; and the student has 
been able to resuscitate a treatise of Cicero, or a classic 
poem, from what might have seemed an eternal sepulture. 

Scarcely less unexpected or marvelous have been the 
recent exhumations of buried history from the mounds 
and sand drifts and turf-clad plains of the old Eastern 
world, A casual observer might go through the land of 
Canaan, from Dan to Beersheba, and see not a vestige 
that could recall the story of a buried past beyond the 
epoch of the struggles of the Crusades. But take the 
spade and turn up the soil that hardly hides the form 
and outline of some buried monument of man’s former 
industry, and then listen round the camp-fire to the 
stories and traditions of the simple fellaheen, the natives 
of the district,—light soon dawns on many an obscure 
allusion of history. Some name, last written down, per- 
haps, in the Doomsday Book of Joshua, and never since 
recurring in the registers of the nation, strikes the ear, 
and imparts freshness and reality to what might have 
seemed a musty record, as it comes from the lips of an 
untaught peasant, to whom that name has come down 
from his fathers through the lapse of four thousand years. 
Thus, as the eye of the Bible student looks on Palestine 
to-day, he clothes the narratives of the past with the 
surroundings of the present. Now, the first glimpse 
which history gives of the land of Canaan is to be found 
in the story of the wanderings of Abraham and the pas- 
toral patriarchs. 

What the land must then have appeared to the travelers 
ffom the East we may infer from examining the frag- 
ments, scarcely touched by the profane hands of the 
builder or the colonist, which remain in the eastern parts 
of the country in Gilead and Bashan, From Damascus 
to Egypt there are but two towns of any importance,—Es 
Salt (Ramoth-gilead) and Kirak, the ancient Kir, or 
Kir Moab. These and a few villages comprise the whole 
settled population. No terraces scarp the hill-sides. 
Only here and there are the open plains disturbed by the 
plow. Scattered timber, more park-like than forest, 
clothes the mountain in irregular clumps from base to 
summit, The date-palm still waves in the Jordan valley, 
on the east.side. The balm-of-Gilead, the arbutus, sweet 
bay, and oleaster, cover the lower ranges. Above them, 
as we ascend, we find the olive; higher up the evergreen 
oak or ilex, then the Turkey oak; while clumps of pine, 
about identical with the Scotch fir, crown the summit of 
Gilead, In the open glades the nomad Arab pitches his 





black tent, while his flocks and herds, camels, sheep, and 
goats, with a few horned cattle, depasture the neighbor- 
hood, and disturb the gazelles and deer which at other 
times browse unmolested. The only cultivated land con- 
sists of unfenced patches round the towns and villages. 
Such must have been the character and such the 
inhabitants of western Canaan when Abraham first 
pitched in the plain of Shechem, Fair indeed, and lovely, 
must that land of promise have looked: to the eyes of the 
pilgrims just come from the bare and monotonous plains 
of Mesopotamia, as they threaded its labyrinths of well- 
wooded hills and narrow valleys with their purling 
brooks, and camped among the exuberant verdure of the 
moist plains, We find but few traces of towns or cities 
at that early epoch,—only Shechem and Hebron in 
Canaan proper. A dense population cultivated the seeth- 
ing tropical valley of the Jordan, and the shores of the 
Dead Sea. Phenicians and Philistines fringed the coast- 
line with their settlements. But these did not touch the 
Canaanite who was then in the land. The Canaanites 
were scarcely yet an organized nation, like their neigh- 
bors, They seem to have been rather a collection of 
village communities, who recognized the supremacy of 
the Hittite invaders. The country was not lawless. It 
was the highway of the great commercial route or caravan 
road between the empires of Chaldwa and Egypt, and 
the few allusions in Scripture point to industrious and 
peaceful communities. Such certainly were Shechem 
and Hebron. ; 
Recent research has cast a flood of light on the move- 
ments of the Hittites who then ruled at Hebron; and we 
know from Egyptian records that, not long before the 
time of Abraham, they had pushed from northern Syria, 
halted for some little time at Hebron, and then moved 
on to Egypt, where they established for some generations 
the dynasty of the Hyksos or shepherd kings. Hence 
the significance of that passing remark in Numbers 
13: 22: “Now Hebron was built seven years before 
Zoan in Egypt.” Zoan was the capital of the Hyksos 
dynasty, and the Hittites had paused seven years at 
Hebron before making their further advance. Through 
this country Midianite traders could conduct their cara- 
vans of precious merchandise without danger. The pas- 
toral chieftain from beyond the Euphrates could lead his 
flocks where he would, so long as he refrained from 
interfering with the wells, the earliest kind of real prop- 
erty in history; for cultivation had not yet extended 
beyond the environs of the few settlements. That, in 
these, land was of considerable value, is shown by the 
purchase of the burying-ground of Machpelah from 
Ephron,—the first legal conveyance recorded in history. 
Very different was the state of Canaan four hundred 
and fifty years later, when conquered by Joshua. The 
population must have ineréased énormously. The whole 
country was thickly studded with walled towns. Places 
which, like Bethel, had been but a nyme in the days of 
Abraham, were now considerable cities. Scripture gives 
but one incidental hint of the changes which had occurred 
meanwhile. Hebron and Kirjath-Sepher, which had 
been Hittite in the time of the patriarchs, were now 
Amorite, and the name of the latter changed to Debir; 
while in Joshua’s time, the Hittites were found in the 
mountains. The Egyptian annals explain this. A cen- 
tury before the Exodus, the Shepherd, or Hyksos, dynasty 
having been overthrown, Thothmes III., and after him 
Rameses II., prosecuted great campaigns against the Hit- 
tites, invading Canaan and Syria, driving their heredi- 
tary foes out of Hebron, and overrunning the country as 
far as the Euphrates, but making no permanent conquests. 
The period before Thothmes was the epoch of Canaan- 
ite development ; for we find, in the Egyptian records, a 
list of over a hundred places submitting, given in the 
same topographical order in which the names occur in 
the book of Joshua, With the exception of a few strong- 
holds, and some remote and inaccessible districts, the 
Israelites occupied the walled towns and the villages 
built by the Canaanites, and completed the subduing or 
terracing of the hill-sides, which their predecessors had 
begun. It was this terracing which, in its ultimate results, 
has reduced the country to the state in which we now see 
it. From the density of the population, every foot of 
ground was valuable. The hill-sides were girdled with 
terraces, like flights of steps, from the base to the crest 
of each rounded knoll, on the top of which was perched 
the little town. The primeval forest everywhere disap- 


peared, and its place was taken by the precious olive-tree, 
the evergreen foliage of which attracted the spring show- 
ers. Along the edges of the terraces ran little cemented 
channels, which conducted the rainfall to the cisterns 
with which the whole country is honeycombed. On each 
step of the terraces, corn in spring, and a second crop 
of vegetables in summer, were raised; while fig-trees 
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océiipied every corner, and the vine was trailed over 
 évery stone-heap. The land was utilized as it is in 
Malta to-day. 

But, in after ages, war and neglect have done their 
work. We have no reason to believe that the material 
prosperity of the country ever suffered more than tem- 
porary checks from the wars and captivities till the 
final destruction of Jerusalem by Titus, Even after this, 

though the Jew was driven out, a considerable popula- 

‘tion remained, till the ruthless devastation and massacres 
by Chosroes, the Persian invader, A. D. 594, swept the 
land with the besom of destruction. The olive-trees, at 
least those which had been spared by Titus, were cut 
down. With them disappeared the fertility of the land. 
There was no man left to repair the terraces or keep 
open the water-channels, Over the treeless hills the 
clouds in spring passed without shedding their showers, 
while the winter rains, descending in impetuous torrents 
soon washed down the terrace embankments, and carried 
the earth into the valleys, leaving the rocky sides barren 
and bare, while the hollows were choked te a depth of 
many feet with rich alluvial soil, Thus by the reckless 
wickedness of man has God’s curse been accomplished. 
_ Yet as after some great flood, we find in nooks and 
corners some waifs and strays of what existed before, 
stranded in the eddies of the backwater; and as the 
waves of successive invasions of India have stranded on 
the hills and in the secluded valleys the remains of the 
Dravidians and other earlier races, so it has been in 
Canaan. The Israelite indeed has utterly disappeared ; 
for the few Jews to be found in colonies in Jerusa- 
lem and some of the towns are all immigrants who 
have returned since the time of the Crusades from Spain 
or Germany or Poland. But while the nomad population 
of the plains is of Arab descent from the followers of the 
Khalif Omar, and the fellaheen, or agricultural population 
of the villages is of Syrian origin, the descendants of the 


* Christian settlers after Constantine, we find traces of the 


old Canaanite or Hittite in the retired mountain villages 
east of the central ridge, to be recognized by their some- 
what Ethiopian physiognomy, and by some old heathen 
local customs, such as sacrificing under a sacred tree or 
“grove” on the hill-top at the new moon; while in the 
southeast of Judea at Beit-Jibreen (or Gath) we have traces 
of the old Philistines in the large flat-featured race, quite 
distinct from any others in the land. It is interesting to 
note that these relics of the aboriginal races are found 
just in the districts which we learn, from Judges 1, were 
never thoroughly subdued by Israel. 
The College, Durham, England. 





CHRISTIAN WORLDLINESS, 
BY CHARLES §. ROBINSON, D.D., LL.D. 


In the expression “ Christian worldliness” there may 
be considered, We me to be a formal contradiction in 
terms. But it Me plain epitaph written over the his- 
torical grave of one of the best known and worst reputed 

‘characters in the Scriptures. Let us take up a few cir- 


cumstances in this story of Lot’s choice of life in Sodom 


for the moral lessons they will bring us under New Testa- 
ment teaching. 

The two great parallel passages which connect this 

“man’s personal biography with ourselves in the gospel 
dispensation are those found in 2 Peter 2: 7, 8, and in 
Luke 17: 82. Lot is called a “righteous man” in one 
of them; and in the other, Jesus bids us “ remember 
Lot’s wife.” 

1. To begin with, let us accept the announcement that 
this kinsman of Abram was an Old Testament Christian. 
A “righteous man” dwelling in Sodom is so palpably 
out of place in our conception of propriety that he needs 
the word offered in extenuation, namely, that, day after 
day, he vexed his righteous soul with the unlawful deeds 
he beheld around him. We must never forget that the 
question of his piety as an orthodox believer in God is 
settled for us. The apostle Simon Peter calls him a 
“just man,” and declares that God saved him in the ter- 
rific overthrow of the cities of the plain because he was 
“righteous.” A verse in the Gospel of John says that 
Abraham saw the day of Christ afar off, and was glad. 
It would seem that Lot had the same advantages, and 
entered into the same gracious relationship; for when 
Abram offtred his prayer for the doomed city afterwards 
he spoke of his kinsman, calling him “righteous,” as 
Simon Peter did in his fina! epistle. 

But now, with all this generous notion of him, it must 
be calmly acknowledged that Lot was a very poor Chris- 
tian. Comparing his record patiently with that of many 
of the other saints in that former dispensation, he falls 
almost, if not quite, down to the end of the line. A lust 
like David's, a defection like Solomon’s, a cupidity like 





Jacob’s,—these are far less culpable than Lot’s voluntary 
and persistent surrender of himself to the guilt of such 
associations as those in Sodom. Abraham confessed he 
was a stranger on the earth; but you never find a pil- 
grim’s staff in Lot’s hand, as if he were seeking better 
things. 

2. In the second place, find an instant éxplanation of 
the failure; Lot was a mercenary Christian. The very 
earliest inquiry is, How did he come to be in Sodom at 
all? As a mere fact, that should not be reckoned against 
him. Daniel was in the court of Nebuchadnezzar; 
Joseph oceupied an office in the palace of Pharaoh; Paul 
sent to the people in Philippi a very touching message 
from the saints in the imperial household of Gmsar. 
These were all Christians in the midst of un-Christian 
associations; none of them were to blame for that exactly. 

We must remember that Lot did not go to Sodom 


» | directly, nor even at once, Men do not ever plunge into 


evil; they glide, they slide, or they drift. Lot only 
pitched his tent “towards” Sodom. He went close 
enough to hear how prices were ranging from day to day; 
he had a market for all he had to barter; there was 
gossip among his neighbors; oh, it was a good, nice 
place, not so very wicked, and always so lively! 

That is the way of the world, and that is the way of 
worldly believers now in the New Testament church. 
They make compromises with a very easy conscience. 
They do not go straight into wrong; they “ pitch their 
tents towards” it. “ Men fall,” said Guizot, “on the 
side toward which they lean.” Lot leaned toward Sodom; 
by and by he went inside a little more fearlessly ; then 
he set himself up there; after a while he married there, 
and the wife and daughters liked the place very well. 

8. Observe, in the third place, that Lot was soon evi- 
denced as a backsliding Christian. External circum- 
stances have much to do in making internal experiences 
for even the most spiritually minded persons. It was a 
great loss, which very likely Lot never fully appreciated, 
at a critical time in his history too, when he parted from 
his kinsman Abraham. That old saint may have been 
an uncomfortable companion in his house, but he was 
a mighty help tohim, He lost him as he went to Sodom. 
There we look in upon that family across these thousands 
of years of history since; and we see this worldly Chris- 
tian, all-absorbed, his wife a woman of pleasure, his 
children growing up without serious convictions, careless 
and sarcastic, without the influence of prayer. 

How do we know this? We notice that wherever 
Abram went in that wandering life of his, he set up an 
altar the first thing he did, and a regular service of wor- 
ship made him known as a follower of Jehovah, A care- 
ful search will fail to reveal that Lot ever did anything 
to cause remark in this direction. The story of the life 
of that gronp of sons and sons-in-law is just downward, 
downward, as they grew depraved more and more in 
tastes, capabilities, and principles, First, they “walked 
in the counsel of the ungodly ;” next, they were found 
to “stand in the way of sinners ;” then they began to “sit 
in the seat of the scornful.” And the one great common- 
place lesson for us to learn is this: even a believer who 
neglects his religious duty is moving forward in sin. 

4. But pass on; for we need, in the fourth plaee, to 
look at Lot asa seriously unhappy Christian. He “vexed 
his righteous soul ” there from day to day, in seeing and 
hearing the unlawful deeds of those indescribably vicious 
people; he detested their “filthy conversation.” 

Now, I know you will give me full sympathy when I 
say I am really glad this patriarch had a miserable time. 
I wish it had been worse. It is the only evidence we get 
of his sincerity as a child of God. It is easy to see how 
deeply one false step may plunge a soul in sin; how per- 
plexing and binding are the fetters that new indulgences 
seem to be forever forging; how a single mistake, made 
early in a religious life, may blight all its after progress; 
how just a wrong start in a career, when one has all the 
best chances before him, will often sway the very end of 
it into shame. 

5. Once more: you are ready, in the fifth place, to find 
in this man Lot a most ineffective Christian. When you 
discover how worldly a man has become, you are not at 
all surprised to see that his religious usefulness is de- 
stroyed, In after years, we fall upon the history recorded 
of Abraham’s intercession in behalf of Sodom, which was 


, | just about to be destroyed. There is no instance more 


pathetic in the Bible of an intense struggle of prayer for 
a lost town. We hardly suppose a sufficient number of 
good men could be found in such a place so that a plea 
could be based: upon their presence; and when the grand 
old man in his speech begins with the deprecation that 
the Lord would not destroy the righteous with the wicked, 
we do not have very high hopes of Sodom because of the 
showing it could make of its piety, But really, when a 
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poll of the citizens is taken, in the singular conversation 
between an omniscient God and a pertinacious man like 
the Father of the Faithful, we are surprised to discover 
that, during twenty years’ stay there, Lot had not been 
the means ef turning even ten individuals unto God, 
when, it seems likely, he had had more than that under 
his home roof. These facts are what strike us so strangely. 
How could such a man be in the New Testament called 
“ righteous,” when there was so little pith to his piety, 
so feeble growth to his grace? Greedy of gain, he spent 
within those heathen precincts a period of time almost 
equal to a modern generation of labor; and yet never did 
he set in motion a train of religious effort, which in all 
its converts put together, men, women, children, through 
the town and its suburbs, could number one little half a 
score as the results of his zeal. So slight was the influ- 
ence of this patriarch over those who knew him best, 
that even when he had received a visit from the angels 
sent from God in heaven, and came forth trembling and 
frightened to tell them that the city was soon to be de- 
stroyed, they jeered at him for a coward, and laughed at 
him for a fool. It was clear to them that the less he said 
about his interviews with God, the safer it would be for 
his credit; they thought he was joking. 

6.. It is somewhat cheering, now, in the sixth place, to 
look upon Lot as a truly saved Christian. And yet we 
are forced to go over into the New Testament passage to 
get our proof; read again the text of Peter. This shows, 
net only that Lot was saved, but that his salvation, so 
graciously achieved, was of so narrow a sort that it could 
be given as one of the extreme examples of Divine mercy 
toward the undeserving; and that it must be taken in 
connection with the fact that all the inhabitants of the 
wicked ¢ity, out of which he was so hurriedly rushed, 
were “turned into ashes.” Furthermore, this passage 
shows that, while “the Lord knoweth how to deliver 
the godly,” he knows how also “to reserve the unjust 
unto the day of judgment to be punished.” 

One thing is absolutely clear; he never could haye 
been saved in Sodom. The turning-point in his career 
was reached when Sodom was set on fire. Sometimes 
men become so attached to money that they can never 
be pulled out of it; the money has to be burned away 
from around the heart of them. Lot did not forsake his 
sin; the Lord consumed his sin in an hour, and so it 
forsook him. He was saved by the tearing up out of his 
heart of the money he loved; his whole life purpose thug 
far as a man was melted away from him ; he was saved 
literally so as by fire. 





FOR CHILDREN | AT HOME, 


THE RIGHT-HAND. SOCIETY. 
BY MES, M. E, SANGSTER, 


Papa had read at prayers in the morning the verse 
which had been humming in Lizzy’s head ever since 
like a bit of a tune: “ Let not your left hand know what 
your right hand doeth.” 

Lizzy went to school thinking about it; and the first 
person she saw was Ted, sitting at his desk with head 
bent over his books, a little apart from the merry group 
around the stove. It was the first session of the school 
after the holidays, and “ What did you get for Christ- 
mas?” was the question which flew from lip to lip. Such 
an animated set of little people as they were, all chatter- 
ing at once, as gay as birds, and as free from care as the 
flowers. 

A child here and there was occupied in telling what 
prestnts he or she had made; and Lizzy noticed that 
Ted’s browif tyes glanced wistfuliy in that direction, and 
that his mouth did its best not to quiver. 

Poor Ted! It is hard, if you are only ten years old, 
to stand quite outside the circle of Christmas delight,— 
to have nothing either to give or to receive at such a time. 

Lizzy’s heart smote her. Why had she forgotten ali 
about this little fellow,—she, the doctor’s daughter, who 
better than any one else might have known that there 
was no money to spare in the Murray family, what 
with the baby’s long illness, the father’s rheumatism, and 
the mother’s everlasting sewing, which could not do 
more than put food on the table and pay the rent? Lizzy 
gave herself a mental shake as the school-bell rang ; for 
she saw that Teddy’s coat was thin, his shoes in need of 
patches, his hat almost worn out. It was brave of him, 
she thought, to come to school so cheerfully in those 
shabby clothes, when the other boys had nice thick over- 
coats, rubber boots, sealskin caps, fur gloves and mittens, 
and everything which boys could desire. Skates, too, 
and sleds. Poor Teddy! 


Lizsy remembered that everybody spoke of Mra, Mur 
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ray’s independence, and said that she would not accept 
charity. Dr. Havens and Deacon Strong had been 
speaking of her a few evenings ago while Lizzy was 
popping corn on the hearth. The Deacon said: 

“Ted will be the better man for this fight with poverty. 
It hurts nobody to bear the yoke in youth.” 

But Lizzy’s mother, looking up from the pretty wools 
which were flowing in a white rivulet from her twinkling 
needles, had said: 

“Trouble sometimes embitters a character. I would 
not like that bright little Teddy to grow up without a 
share of the good times the other children have.” 

Lizzy was vexed at herself; for, looking at Teddy 
Murray from behind the screen of her slate, she was 
perfectly certain that he had been left out altogether in 
the general holiday joy. 

However, he was not a boy who would ask to be pitied. 
At recess, Lester Simmons, who never had any tact, called 
loudly, half over the playground : 

“Hallo, Ted! you never told us what you got for 
Christmas, old fellow!” 

“We agreed not to exchange presents at our house,” 
called Ted back again. ‘“ We couldn’t afford it.” 

Lester whistled. He wished he had not spoken, Lizzy 
Havens, who had happened to be near him, said : 

- “Lester, couldn’t we somehow make it up to him?” 

There was a splendid frolic in the snow that recess, 
and the new sleds were all voted famous for runners and 
coasters, and Ted was the single lad who had nothing of 
his own to produce. That did not prevent him from 
joining with a will in the general fun; and when he 
drew Willy Bell, the little cripple, all the way round the 
lot, and held Aggy Bartlett’s books, so that she might 
join in a snowball fight, girl as she was, the boys felt 
proud of Ted Murray. Unselfishness never fails to win 
affection. 

Jack Strong and Lester Purdy had a confab that after- 
noon in Jack’s room, which was a very jolly place, with 
an open fire in a Franklin stove, where the boys could 
roast apples and pop-corn, as well as toast their toes and 
tell stories. 

“Wouldn’t it be nice to give Ted an after-Christmas 
surprise?” said Lester. “Lizzy Havens proposed it 
to-day.” 

“T don’t see how we could manage it. Ted’s mother 
“will not take favors. My mother says she’s very foolish, 
~ but I rather like it myself. Ted is just like her. He 

would be just like Dr. Johnson, who, when he wasn’t a 
great doctor, but only a poor student, was in need of a 
pair of shoes. Somebody found out his poverty, and 
gave him a pair, putting them beside his own; but the 
young man pitched them out of the window, and wore 
his old shoes until he had earned enough money to buy 
new ones for himself.’’- 

“Well,” said Lester, “Ted is very differently situated 
from Dr. Johnson, and I don’t see how he can help him- 
self if we carry out our plans without chattering too 
much, All who come into the plan must promise 
solemnly never to tell a thing we do, never even to look 
knowing, when Ted comes out in a brand-new uniform.” 

“ Lizzy Havens says ’— replied Jack. 

“Oh! she’s been talking to you too,—has she?” inquired 
Lester. “ Well, then, she mentioned that verse, ‘Let 
not your left hand know what your right hand doeth.’ 
I never saw such folks as the Havens are to fit Bible 
texts into every-day life. It’s a good way, though, and 
Lizzy’s a splendid girl. Lizzy thought it would be as 
well to consult Aunt Samantha Pierce, there being no 
young people there, and to make her house headquarters 
for ‘The Right Hand Society.’ ” 

The first result of the confidence given to Miss Pierce, 
who was Aunt Samantha to all the village children, was 
that Ted found his leisure quite taken up by the neces- 
sity of going here and there on errands. Several old 
ladies discovered that they needed wood cut for kindlings, 
and that their cellar-steps were so steep that a small boy 
who would stop in mornings, on his way to school, and 
bring up apples and vegetables for the day, was a great 
tomfort to them; particularly, a small boy like Ted, 
who always wiped his feet, shut the door, and said 
“Thank you!” for every favor. Dimes and half-dimes 
were no longer lonesome in Ted’s pocket, nor were his 
hands cold, covered by the mittens which Aunt Saman- 
tha knit for him. 

His father’s rheumatism improved ; the baby was well, 

“ind crying “Goo-goo!” in prettiest baby fashion; and 
his mother was making some beautiful underclothing for 
Judge Holl’s daughter’s trousseau, at a price which paid 
her very well for her work, when one evening they all 
sat around the lamp. Ted had a very knotty example, 
and his father was puzzling over it too, when Mrs. Mur- 
ray said: “ We are getting along so much better lately! 





If Ted had a thicker overcoat, now that the January and 
February cold are coming, I should be satisfied.” 
“ Begone, unbelief! my Saviour is near, 
And for my relief will surely appear!” * 
It was only Lotty studying her hymn for Sunday-school, 
crooning it over and over, but it seemed to Mrs, Murray 


‘like a reproving voice, so precisely did it touch the lurk- 


ing doubt in her soul. Had not relief been coming every 
day since Christmas, and who could send it but the 
Saviour? 

Just then came a resounding knock at the door. 
opened it, to see on the steps a great bundle. 

There was not a sled, but there was a pair of skates, 
and there was a cloth cap with flaps for the ears, an over- 
coat, a pair of shoes, several pairs of thick, warm socks, 
and a complete suit of heavy clothing to fit a boy of 
Ted’s size from top to toe. 

“T dislike to accept charity,” said Ted’s mother. 

Just then the door was pushed open, and in came Aunt 
Samantha Pierce. She had heard Mrs. Murray’s words. 

“ But you cannot afford to refuse love,” she said, And 
Ted, his eyes dancing, rushed off to try on the suit, while 
his sister returned to her lesson, 

“With Christ in the vessel 
I smile at the storm.” 

Iam glad to say that The Right-Hand Society is still 

going on. 


WAYS OF WORKING. 


—>_—_ 


PROMOTING CLASS PUNCTUALITY. 


There is a class character as well as a school character 
in every good Sunday-school. And there ought to bea 
class feeling as well as a school feeling in the mind of 
every loyal scholar and teacher. 

How to promote the class character, and how to stimu- 
late the class feeling, wisely, are questions of practical 
importance in the Sunday-school field. Mr. J. E. 
Brockway, superintendent of a Presbyterian Sunday- 
school in Greenville, Pennsylvania, gives this report of 
his experience in this direction : 

“T often see in The Sunday School Times, under the 
head of Ways of Working, “plans” to help in Sunday- 
school work. Therefore I enclose a blank slip that I 
have used in our school—the First Presbyterian—to help 
punctual attendance. It has worked a great work with 
us. It is used in this way. At the time of beginning 
our service (9.30 A. M.), the teacher writes the names of 
those present in his class, and immediately sends it to 
the desk. The class that has the highest percentage 
present is the banner class for that day, and its name is 
written on the blackboard at the close of lesson study, 
remaining there for one week. At the end of the quar- 
ter, the class having the highest percentage of punc- 
tuality is the banner class for the next quarter; and a 
banner with “Punctual Attendance” on it is given to it 
for the quarter. If the teacher is not punctual, the class 
gets uo standing. This method may be a suggestion to 
some worried superintendent.” 

The form of report by the teacher is a simple list of 
the scholars present in the class at the opening of the 
school. It has a printed heading comprising the name 
of the school, with blanks for the date of the report. 
At the foot there is blank space for noting the number 
of Bibles in the class for the day. 


Ted 











A PLAN OF STUDY. 


To tell a Sunday-school teacher that he ought to study 
his lesson every day in the week is of little practical 
value. To tell a Sunday-school teacher how he can study 
his lesson every day in the week, may be of great practi- 
cal service. Helps in this line of endeavor are always 
welcome in any Sunday-school. A method that is said 
to work well in practice is given herewith. 

A Berean band for Bible study has been organized in 
the Baptist Church at Morris, Illinois, Each member 
signs a pledge which reads: 

Believing it to be the will of God that I should daily search 
his Word, I hereby resolve to do so,—the plan suggested being 
to study each day the passage of Scripture selected for the next 
Sunday’s lesson by the International Sunday-school Committee. 

Printed “ suggestions” accompany each pledge. 

Monday.—Read next Sunday’s lesson; read from the Bible 
itself. Carefully avoid all “helps;” pray for the help of God. 
See James 1 : 5, 6. 

Tuesday.—Read the chapter from which the lesson is taken, 
that you may understand the connection. 

Wednesday.—Examine all the texts referred to in the margin 
of your Bible, and see what light they throw upon the lesson. 

Thursday.—Learn the golden text, and consider whether it is 


‘ well chosen; that is, whether it contains the essence of the 
lesson. If you can find another text equally appropriate, do so. 

Friday.—Read carefully the best lesson-helps you can get, 
with a view to confirm or correct your own interpretations. Be 
anxious to learn, but don’t change the opinions you have formed 
without good reason, ‘“‘ Prove all things; hold fast that which 
is good” (1 Thess, 5 : 21). 

Saturday.—See what the lesson contains especially for you— 
“for teaching, for reproof, for correction, for instruction which 
is in righteousness ” (2 Tim. 3 : 16), and enter it in a note-book, 
It may be helpful to some one in the class to-morrow, 





INVITING TO THE TEACHERS’-MEETING. 


No Sunday-school can be at its best without a teach- 
ers’-meeting. No teachers’-meeting can be at its best 
without hard work on the part of the superintendent. 

How to secure the teachers’ attendance at the teachers’- 
meeting, is a question with many a superintendent, 
Although no one method will work equally well every- 
where, it may safely be said that teachers are more likely 
to come to a teachers’-meeting when they find that their 
attendance is recognized, and that their absence is noted 
and regretted. 

Among the many good methods of school work adopted 
by the Washington Street Congregational Sunday-school, 
of Toledo, Ohio, is the sending, by the superintendent, 
of a card of reminder to each teacher who fails of atten- 
dance at the teachers’-meeting. The card reads as follows: 


. ew 





DEAR TEACHER: 

We shall never be able to do perfect work 
in our Sunday-school. As Christian workers, we 
seldom, if ever, feel that we have-even done the 
best we could. This, however, should nct dis- 
courage us, but rather make us more zealous and 
devoted. The arrow may not hit the mark, but it 
goes higher for having been aimed high. 

As Sunday-school workers, we should, first of 
all, seek that “heart preparation” which is the ‘ 
groundwork of success; then we should prepare 
the lesson at home, as thoroughly as our time and 
opportunity will permit; and then we should not 
fail to attend the teachers’-meeting, where “ intel- 
lect whets intellect,” and each gets the benefit of 
the others’ study. No agency, it seems to me, 
would be so potent in causing our school to fulfill 
its proper mission as to have every officer and every 
teacher present at every teachers’-meeting. 

For this we are working; for this we are praying. 

The object of this card is to assure you that we 
missed you from the last teachers’-meeting, and to 
express the hope that you may be regularly with 
us in the future. May God bless you in your 
work in your class. 

Affectionately, 
Manion LAWRANOR, 














SYSTEMATIC INGATHERING. 


Plans for the ingathering of those who should be in 
Sunday-school, but who are not there, are various; and 
every fresh suggestion of a method in this line has its 
value to workers elsewhere. A plan adopted in a Sun- 
day-school at Chambersburg, Pennsylvania, for the bring- 
ing back of scholars who have been in the school, but 
who are no longer in attendance, is of having an 
“Ingathering Sabbath,” with special services, to which 
former members of the school are invited by a postal- 
card invitation, in the following form: 





COME AND WELCOME, 


Dear Friend: 

We notice, with regret, your absence from 
the First United Brethren Sunday-school. We 
still regard you as one of our number, and kindly 
remind you of our continued interest in your 
behalf, 

INGATHERING SABBATH. 


Next Sunday is “Ingathering Sabbath ” in our 
school, one of the objects of which is to reclaim 
our absentees. At 10 A. M., the pastor will preach 
a sermon on “The Relation of the Church to 
the Sunday-school.” The regular session of the 
school will be at the usual hour,1 P.M. At 7 
P. M., a Sunday-school experience service will 
be held. You are not only cordially invited to 
all these services, but we hope from thenceforth 
you will again resume your place as a regular 
attendant at all our sessions. 

“Come thou with us, and we will do thee good,” 

By order of the Sunday-school Association. 

J.P. MILLER, Pastor, 
J. 8. SOLLENBERGER, sunt,| Com, 
W. A. Dickson, 


Chambersburg, Pa. 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
| First Quarter, 1887.] 





1, January 2.—The Beginning. 
‘2 January 9.—Sin and Death 


Gen, 1: 26-81; 2:1-8 





Gen, 3: 1-6, 17-19 
Gen. 4: 3-16 





, 8. January 16.—Cain and Abel 
4. January 24.—Noah and the Ark 


Gen. 6 : 9-22 





6. Jéneary 20.—The Call of Abram 





Gen. 12: 1-8 





6. February 6.—Lot'’s Choice 


Gen. 12: 1-13 


7. February 13.—God's Covenant with Abram : 5-18 
6. February 20.—Abraham Pleading for Sodom. 
/® Pebruary 27.—Destruction of Sodom 





19. March 6.—Abraham Offering Isaac, 


Gen, 22; 1-14 





_ 41. March 13,—Jacob at Bethel 


Gen, 28 ; 10-22 





1. March 2.—Jacob’s Now Name 


Gen. 32 : 9-12, 24-30 





43. March 27.—Review ; Temperance Lesson, Gen. 9: 18-27; Missionary 


Lessen, Gen, 18: 17-26. 





LESSON VI., SUNDAY, 


FEBRUARY 6, 1887. 


Tittze: LOT’S CHOICE. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Gen. 13 : 1-13.) 


COMMON VERSION. 


1, And A’bram went up out of 
Wgypt, he, and his wife, and all 
that he had, and Lét with him, 
into the south, 

2. And A’bram was very rich in 

» @attle, in silver, and in gold, 

8. And he went en his journeys 
from the south even to Béth’-el, 
unto the place where his tent 
had been at the beginning, be- 
tween Béth’el and Ha; 

4. Unto the place of the altar, 
which he had made there at the 

» first; and there A/bram called on 

_ the name of the Logp, 

5, And Lét also, which went 
with A’bram, had flocks, and 
herds, and tents. 

6, And the land was not able to 
bear them, that they might dwell 
together; for their substance was 
great, so that they could not 
well together. 

7. And there was a strife be- 
tween the herdmen of A’bram’s 
cattle and the herdmen of Léit’s 
cattle: and the Cé‘naan-ite and 

‘ the Périz-ite dwelt then in the 
land, 

_. & And.A’bram said unto Lét, 
Let there be no strife, I pray thee, 
between me and thee, and be- 
tween my herdmen and thy 
herdmen ; for we be brethren. 

9. Je not the whole land before 
thee? separate thyself, I pray 
thee, from me: if thou wilt take 
the left hand, then I wil! go to 
the right ; or if thou depart to the 


Fe than, thant WAR ae Ae Bes P8010, 


10, And Lét lifted up his eyes, 
and beheld ‘all the "plain of Jér’- 
Gan, that it was wéll watered 
very where, before the Lorp de- 
Mroyed Séd’om and Go-mér’rah, 
even as the garden of the Lorp, 
‘Ike the land of E’gypt, as thou 
“somest unto Zé/ar. 

» Ake Then Lét chose him all the 

gplsin of Jér’dan; and Lot jour- 

neyed east; and they separated 
ives the one from the 

other. 

. 12, Abram dwelt in the land of 

Cé/naan, and Lét dwelt in the 


* ities of the plain, and pitched 


Ais tent toward Séd’om. 
’ 38 But the men of 864’om were 
wicked and sinners before the 





Lorp exceedingly. 


Committee woqla substitu 


REVISED VERSION. 


1 And Abram went up out of 
Egypt, he, and his wife, and 
all that he had, and Lot with 

2 him, into the South, And 
Abram was very rich in cattle, 

8 in silver, and in gold. And he 
went on his journeys from the 
South even to Beth-el, unto 
the place where his tent had 
been at the beginning, be- 

4 tween Beth-el and Ai; unto 
the place of the altar, which 
he had made there at the first ; 
and there Abram ¢alled on the 

5 name of the Lorp, And Let 
also, which went with Abram, 
had flocks, and herds, and 

6‘tents. And the land was not 
able to bear them, that they 
might dwell together: for 
their substance was great, so 
that they could not dwell to- 

7 gether. And there was a strife 
between the herdmen of A- 
bram’s cattle and the herd- 
men of Lot’s cattle; and the 
Canaanite and the Perizzite 
Gwelled then in the land 

$ And Abram said unto Lot, Let 
there be no strife, I pray thee, 
between me and thee, and be- 
tween my herdmen and thy 
herdmen ; for we are brethren. 

9 Is not the whole land before 
thee? separate thyself, I pray 
thee, from me: if thou wilt take 
the left hand, then I will go 
to the right ; orif thou take the 
right hand, then I will go to 

" Lot lifted up his 
eyes, and beheld all the 'Plain 
of Jordan, that it was well 
watéred every: where, before 
the Lorp destroyed Sodom 
and Gomorrah, like the gar- 
den of the Lorp, like the land 
of Egypt, as thou goest unto 

11 Zoar. So Lot chose him all 
the Plain of Jordan; and Lot 
journeyed east : and they sep- 
arated themselves the one 

12 from’ the other. Abram 
Gwelled in the land of Ca- 
naan, and Lot dwelled in the 

cities of the Plain, and moyed 

18 his tent as far as Sodom. Now 
the men of Sodom were wicked 
and sinners against the Lorp 
exceedingly. 
10r, Otrole 
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LESSON PLAN, 
Torro OF THE QUARTER: Beginnings. 
GotpEN TExT FOR THE QUARTER: Before the mountains 
were brought forth, or ever thou hadst formed the earth and the 
world, even from everlasting to everlasting, thou art God.—Psa. 


00; 2. 


gris 
»> Tjpsson Torito: The Beginning of Sensuous Choosing. 
1. Return to Canaan, vs. 1-4. 


° 


. » Lesson Ovurinyn: {e Occasion for Separation, vs, 6-9. 
3. Choice from Sensuousness, vs. 


10-13. 


Gorpan Tax: Seek ye firet the kingdom of God, and his 


righteousness. —Matt. 6: 83. 


2 Dary Home Raeapines: 


M.—Gen, 13: 1-18. The beginning of sensuous choosing. 


T.—Exod. 2 : 1-15 ; Heb. 11 : 23-26. 
W.—Josh. 7 : 10-26. Achan’s choice, 
“T.—Dan. 6: 1-17. Daniel's choice. 

F.—Matt, 19 : 16-26. The rich young man’s choice, 

$.—Luke 10 : 8842, Mary's choice, 

$.—Acts 26 1-32, Agrippa’s choice, 


Moses’ choice, 


LESSON ANALYsIS. 


I. BETURN TO CANAAN, 
1. Patriarchal Wealth: 
Abram was very rich in cattle, in silver, and in geld (2). 
Lot also... had flogks, and ae , and tents (Gen. 13 : 5). 
He hath given bim flocks and . camels and asses (Gen, 24 : 35), 


The man inereased exceedingyy, and had saree flocks (Gen. 30 ; 43). 
His substance alse was... sheep,... camels, ... oxen (Job1: 8). 


Il. Dwelling in Tents : 

The aaiees where his tent had been at the beginning (3). 
He... pitched his tent, having Bethel qn the iy est (Gen. 12 ; 8), 
Lot... moved his tent as far as Sodom (Gen. 13 : 12 


Abram moved his tent, . dwelt by the oaks (Gen. 18 ; 18). 
Dwelling in tents, With ;' and Jacob (Heb. 11 : 9). 


il. Calling on the Lord: 
There Abram called on the name of the Lord (4). 


Then began men to call upon the name of the Lord (Gen. 4 : 26). 
There he... called upon the name of the Lord Py. 12:8). 
Whosoever shall call... shall be saved (Rora. 10 : 18). 
All that call upon the name of our Lord (1-Cor. 1: 2), 
1. ‘ Abram went up out of Egypt.” (1) Up from the land of worldly 
pride ; (2) Up to the land of spiritual promixe.—(1) Out of Egypt; 
(2 Into Canaan. 
2, ‘‘ Unto the place of the altar.’’ (1) A place of sacred Coin ite | 
(> ‘ place of hallowed memories; (3) A place of gracious possi: 
ies. 
8. ‘There Abram called on the name of the Lord.”’ G) Fhe lace 
of Abram’s worship ; (2) The nature of Abram’s worship ; (3) The 
object of Abram’s worship; (4) The results of Abram’s worship. 


II, OCCASION FOR SEPARATION, 

1. Harmful Strife ; 

There was a strife between the herdmen (7). 
The herdmen of Gerar stroye with Isaac’s herdmen (Gen, 26 : 20). 
The beginning of strife is as when one letteth out aad (Proy. 17: 14). 
There arose a contention omens them (Luke 22 
The works of the flesh are. . strife, jealousies, ft. (Gal. 5:19, 20). 
il. Peaceful Counsel : 

Let there be no strife, I pray thee (8). 
Leave 4 contention, before there be (aeries Per. 17 ; 14). 
It isan honour... to keep lot from ian (Prov. 20 : 8), 
Blessed are she peacemakers Matt, 5; 
Let us walk, ,.. net in strife a path (Rom. 18 : 18). 
Il, Unseifish Pb 

If thou wilt take the left hand, then I will go to the right (9). 
My land is before thee: dwell where it pleaseth thee (Gen. 20 : 15). 
Let no man seek his own, but each his neighbour's ge (1 Cor. 10: 0), 
Each counting other better than himself (Phil, 2; 
Gird yourself with humility, to serve one another a Pet. 5: 5). 

1, ‘ Lot also, which went with Abram, had flocks.”’ (1) Lot blessed 

e his companionship ; (2) Abram blessing his companions. 
‘* Let there be no strife, I pray thee.”” (1) Between us personally ; 
2) Between our subordinates ; (8) Before our pagan observers ; 


4) Before ace-lovin, 
f me Ayr it hang then I will go to the 6. *" @) 


‘If thou take the 
Magnanimous unselfish ess ; (2) Magnanimous gen: 


III, CHOICE FROM SENSUOUSNESS, 
[. An Attractive Appearance: 

The Plain of Jordan... was well watered every where (10). 
The woman saw that the tree... was a delight wha ~ i (Gen. 8 : 6). 
— looketh on the outward appearance Q 

e not according to appearance (John 7 4). 
Ve Gok at the things thet are before your face (2 Cor. 10:7). 
: A Sensuous Decision : 

So Lot chose htm all the Plain of Jordan (11). 

When the woman saw .,. she took, ... and did e at Grn. 3 8: bs 
When I saw, ... I cove eted them, and took them re 

Make us a king to judge us like all the nations ¢ 8: ae 
He marked how they chose out the chief seats ( @14; %.: 

M1. A Vile Companionship+ 


The men of Sodom were wicked and sinners ... exceedingly (13). 
Their sin is very grievous (Gen, 18 : 20). 
hey declare their sin as om (Isa. : 9). ; 
They are all of theme become unto me as om fate , 23 : 14). 
It shall be more tolerable for the land Of Sodom (Matt. 10 : 15). 
1, “Lot lifted up his eyes, and beheld. ood A Natural vision em- 
ployed —#piritual vision neglected @) adtural advantages 
iritual advantages lost. st ) The worldling’s out- 


4, om: 2) ) The worldling’s recom: 
* Lot ¢ Torden: ” Q) As A splenaia selec- 


ose him all the Plain o 
tion; (2) A selfish selection ; (8) A sensuougselect 
8. “The men of Sodom were wicked and sinners ery against the Lord 
Ge ceedingly.”” (1) Sinners; (2) Sinners ag the Lord; (3) 
ers exceedingly, 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


THE BIBLE HISTORY OF LOT, 


Abram’s nephew (Gen. 11 : 27), 
Migrated to Haran (Gen. 11 : $1). 
Entered Canaan with Abram (Gen. 12 : 4, 5). 
Returned with Abram from Egypt ( (Gen. 13; 1). 
Was rich (Gen. 13 ; 5, 6). 

Was generously treated b Abram (Gen. 13 : 8, 9). 
Made a worldly-wise choice (Gen. 13 : 10-18). 
Was captured and carried o (Gen. 14; uu, 12). 

Was delivered by Abram (Gen. 14 : 14- 1 

Lived at ease in Sodom (Gen. 19: i 8). 

Was unhappy in his surroundings (2 Pet. 2 : 7, 8). 
Was destitute ef religious imfiwence (Gen. 19: 12-14), 
Was slow in obedience (Gen. » B. 16). 

Was self-opinionated Ls ayer 19 ; 17-22). 

Was disappointed in his a. Ey (Gen. 19 : 80). 

His experiences a Seruien (Luke 17: 98-32). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


In these lessons Abram is shown as leading the nomad life 
of the Orientals. At the eall of God he moves with his family 
and his possessions from place to place, stopping a longer or a 
shorter time, as God may indicate by revelation or by provi- 
dences. 

The last lesson left Abram nearing the Negeb (or the South) 
as the border land between Palestine and the desert of Arabia 
Petrea was called. Then there came one of those famines to 
which the East is still liable. Either of his own motion, or 
at the direction of God, Abram turned his steps Egyptward. 

Egypt was, from the nature of its soil, and from its unfail- 
ing water supply in the overflowing of the Nile, a land of 
rarest fertility. Long centuries after Abram’s day it was 
called The Granary of the World. Egypt was a tempting 
land to thése nations whose fields might fail them at any 
time, through a prolonged drought; and who, at the best, 
had no possibility of such riches as the soil of Egypt always 
furnished, 

The highest civilization of the world was then to be found 
in Egypt. Magnificence and splendor were on every side of 








the ineomer from the Negeb or Canaan, And with all the 


advantages of a high state of material prosperity, there were 
the dangers that accompany wealth and luxury. Abram 
found himself in unexpected perils; and his course, while it was 
a perfectly matural one for an Oriental of that day or of the pres- 
ent, was not a course that can find any justification in the light 
of the present. It was only by a Divine interposition on behalf 
of Abram that he was relieved from the dilemma into which his 
deception kad brought him; and if Abram had but rested on 
God’s readiness and ability to help him without such decep- 
tion on his part, he would better have illustrated his faith 
and his faithfulness. 

Abram gained large werldly possessions through his visit to 
Egypt. His wealth was not, however, an unmixed blessing 
to him, as the lesson of this week will evidence. From the 
earliest history of the peculiar people of God, the three lands 
of Egypt, Arabia, and Canaan, are apparently counted as 
typical, Egypt isthe Land of Bondage, Arabia is the Land 
of Training, Canaan is the Land of Rest. Abram was, through 
his own failure, in bondage in Egypt. God brought him 
through Arabia toward the promised Canaan. So, again and 
again, out of Egypt God called his sons, or “his Son.” 

It would seem, from the comparative chronology of the 
times, that Abram’s visit to Egypt corresponded pretty closely 
with the twelfth dynasty of Pharaohs. It was about this time 
that the Shepherd Kings, as they are called, conquered Lower 
Egypt. These kings were from the East; and if they were 
in power, er had just gained a foothold, when Abram visited 
Egypt, they would naturally have an added interest in him, 
as one from their native region. 

How long Abram remained in Egypt does not appear from 
the record. It would em, however, from Abram’s accumu- 
lated wealth, that his stay there was a prolonged one. It i is 
with his return toward Canaan that the lesson opens. 

The ordinary understanding of Bible chronology puts 
Abram’s visit to Egypt at about 1918 B.C. Other estimates 
put it somewhat earlier. 





CRITICAL NOTES, 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


God, who had called Abram to be the head of the chosen 
race, subjected him to a discipline which was designed to fit 
him for this position. He was to be the father of the faith- 
ful, and his own faith must be exercised and developed. He 
had scareely reached the land fox which he had forsaken his 
native country and his kindred and father’s house, and which 
God promised to him as his possession, when he found. it was 
not only occupied by other residents, but it was visited by a 
severe famine (Gen. 12:10). He was thus obliged temporarily 
to forsake it, and go down into Egypt, where he betrayed a cul- 
pable want of confidence in God as his protector, and prevari- 
cated about his wife, The Lord, by timely interference, saved 
him from the consequences of his weakness, thus affording 
him a new evidence of his gracious care, The sacred histo- 
rian betrays no disposition to glorify this distinguished ances- 
tor of the people of God, but relates with equal frankness 
his failings and his virtues, showing that the eminence in 
piety which he ultimately reached was.due, not to his native 
inherent excellence, but to the grace of God. The lesson 
before us exhibits, not only his noble generosity to his younger 
kinsman, but the overruling providence of God by which Lot 
separated from Abram, and thus left the latter the exclusive 
heir of the Divine promises. In his own childless condition, 
he may have been prompted to look upon his nephew as an 
adopted son, and to suppose that the promised nation should 
spring from him. Lot is therefore sent forth from him, and 
Abram is thrown back once more upon God’s sole word of 
promise, which freshly confirms to him (vs. 14-17) all that 
had been previously declared. 

Verse 1.—And Abram went up out of Egypt: Persons are 
said to go up to Canaan from Ngypt (Gen. 45: 9), as well as 
from other countries (2 Kings 12:17; 17:5; 24:1; Jer. 
16 : 14, 15); and, conversely, they are said to go down from 
Canaan to Egypt (Gen. 12:10; 46:8). This is both because 
Canaan was an elevated region, so that there was actually an 
ascent in approaching it, and, especially in the later Scrip- 
tures, because of the moral and spiritual elevation of the land 
which Jehovah had made his special earthly abode, and where 
his worship was maintained. Le, and his wife, and all that he 
had: That he wes accompanied by his wife, and took with 
him all his possessions, is here particularly noted, as in 
12: 20, in order to emphasize the guardian care of God, who 
not only brought Abram away unharmed from the dominions 
of the powerful and arbitrary monarch of whom he had been 
in dread, but who rescued him from the entanglements which 
his own sinful indiscretion had weven around him. The 
Lord, in whose hand are the hearts of kings (Prov. 21:1), 
was a better protector than Abram’s own crooked devices.— 
And Lot with him: It appears from this that Lot had regularly 
accompanied him in all his journeyings. He is not men- 
tioned in the account of Abram’s visit to Egypt (12 : 10-20). 
The divisive critics have taken advantage of this circum- 
stance, and claimed, in consequence, that the author of that 
narrative knew nothing of Lot’s association with Abram, and 
that the words “and Lot with him” have been inserted here 
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by a subsequent redactor, or editor, for the sake of harmoniz- 
ing the episode in Egypt with what precedes and follows. 
This allegation is without the slightest foundation. The 
presence of Lot with Abram had been three times men- 
tioned already (11: 31; 12: 4, 5). There surely was no need 
of repeating this over and over again. The omission of Lot’s 
name in 12: 10-20 can create no suspicion of his absence, 
any more than the like omission in the account of Abram’s 
journeying through the land of Canaan (vs. 6-19). There 
was no occasion for speaking of him, and hence he was not 
referred to. But now.he comes into view again because he is 
directly concerned in the incident about to be related.—Jnto 
the south (Rev., South): It is obvious that here, as in 
12: 9, “South” is the designation of a section of the country, 
the southern part of the land of Canaan, and not of the direc- 
tion in which Abram was moving. He was, of course, travel- 
ing northward. 

Verse 2.—And Abram was very rich in cattle: The word 
properly means possessions or acquisitions, but is mostly used 
of cattle, as that in which the wealth of nomads chiefly con- 
sists. In Job 1:3 (where it is translated “substarnice”), it 
includes likewise camels, asses, and servants. And the same 
is the case here (comp. 12 : 16).—Jn silver, and in gold (comp. 
24: 35): The precious metals were used both for ornaments 
(24: 22, 53), and for money (20:16; 23: 15), which, how- 
ever, was not coined, but weighed when payment was made 
(23:16). This continued to be the case down to the time of 
the Babylonish captivity (Isa. 46:6; Jer. 32: 9, 10), and 
even after it (Ezra 8: 25, 26). It is only in the very latest 
books of the Old Testament that mention is made of coins; 
for example, 1 Chronicles 29: 7; Ezra 2: 69; 8: 27; Nehe- 
miah 7 : 70-72, where “drams” in the Authorized Version 
should be “ darics,” as in the Revision, belonging to the gold 
coinage of Persia. 

Verse 3.—And he went on his journeys: Literally, according 
to his stations. The word properly denotes the breaking up 
of a camp, pulling up the tent-pins preparatory to the removal 
of a migratory body. It hence denotes the places at which 


_ this was successively done, the several stations at which they 


w 


stopped, and from which they again set out. The same word 
is repeatedly used (in every instance, in fact, in which it 
occurs, but this) of the marches of the children of Israel; 
for example, Exodus 17:1; Numbers 33: 1,2. Abram’s 
movements were regulated chiefly by the necessities of his 
flocks and herds.—From the south: Revision, “South,” the 
district of Canaan which was so called.— Even to Beth-el: The 
name given to it subsequently by Jacob (Gen. 28:19). Its 


“Wame’at’ this time was Luz, which means a hazel or almond 


tree, and was perhaps given to it.from their abounding in 
that neighborhood. “ Beth-el” megns the house of God, and 
is suggestive of the vision which Jacob saw there.— Unio the 
place where his tent had been at the beginning : See Genesis 12: 8. 

Verse 4.—Unto the place of the altar, which he had made there 
at the first: This was the second altar which he had built in 
the Holy Land. Here he renewed his devotion by freshly 
invoking the name of Jehovah. 

Verse 5.—Lot also was the owner of large possessions of 
the same description with Abram. This is mentioned as 
explanatory of what is about to be stated. And tenis: For 
the herdmen who tended his cattle. 

Verse 6.—And the land was not able to bear them: It could 
not afford the necessary subsistence for their combined flocks 
and herds. Tho pasture grounds were overcrowded, and the 
wells were insufficient (comp. 36 : 7). 

Verse 7.—And there was a strife between the herdmen: Such 
strifes frequently arose about the possession and use of wells 
for watering cattle in a country where water was scarce (Gen. 
21 : 25, 30; 26: 19-22; Exod. 2: 16, 17).—And the Canaanite 
and the Periszite dwelled then in the land: Here, as in Genesis 
84:30 and Judges 1: 4,5, the Canaanites and Perizzites together 
represent all the inhabitants of the land; asin Deuteronomy 1:7 
and Joshua 5: 1, the Canaanites and Amorites; and in Genesis 
12:6; 24: 8, 37; 50: 11, the Canaanites alone. In Genesis 
15 : 19-21, ten nations are enumerated as occupying Canaan ; 
in Deuteronomy 7:1 and Joshua 3:10; 24:11, the seven 
principal nations are named, Hittites, Girgashites, Amorites, 
Canaanites, Perizzites, Hivites, and Jebusites, and their several 
locations are indicated (Josh. 11:3). As the Perizzites are 
not mentioned (Gen. 10 : 15-18), some have inferred that they 
were of a different stock from the surrounding tribes, perhaps 
a remnant of earlier occupants of the territory. Others have 
imagined that this was not so much a tribal name as descrip- 
tive of a certain class of the inhabitants; namely, those that 
dwelt in unwalled towns and villages. The critical con- 
clusion which some have deduced from this clause, that in the 
writer’s time the Canaanites and Perizzites no longer existed, 
is as unwarranted as in Genesis 12:6. The reference is 
simply to the time of Abram and Lot, with no implication 
of any subsequent change. This land, whose possession had 
been promised to Abram, was then tenanted by the Canaan- 
ites and Perizzites, so that sufficient room was not left for 
the flocks of these two patriarchs, so that they could dwell 


Verse 8—Let there be no strife, I pray thee, between me and 
thee: Abram would not have the friendly harmony disturbed 
which had always existed between himself and Lot. Hence, 





with prudent forecast, he proposes to his kinsman an arrange- 
ment which will obviate all disputes —And between my herd- 
men and thy herdmen: All wrangling between their subordinates 
and dependants should be prevented, lest they might become 
themselves involved in the altercation.—For we be [Rev., are] 
brethren: That is, near kinsmen ; strife between whom is very 
wrong and unseemly. 

Verse 9.—Is not the whole land before thee? Abram was 
entitled by his superior age and dignity as the leader of the 
expedition, as well as by the special promises divinely made 
to him, to assert his right to the first choice, if the country 
was to be partitioned between them. But he waives his own 
prior claim, and generously concedes to his nephew any advan- 
tage that there might be in the selection. He may have a 
free choice of any part of the whole land (comp. 20: 15; 
34:10; 47 : 6).—Jf thou wilt take the left hand, then I will go to 
the right: Lot may make his own choice at his own free will, 
and, whatever that may be, Abram will be content with the 
remainder (comp. 24: 49). 

Verse 10.—And Lot lifted up his eyes: Preparatory to taking 
a survey of the region.—And beheld all the plain of Jordan: 
Revision, “Plain” (marg., Or, Circle). This is the valley 
through which the Jordan flows, which is rich and fertile, 
and sheltered by the lofty plateaus which border it on either 
hand. The same expression occurs in 1 Kings 7 : 46, corres- 
ponding to “the region round about Jordan” (Matt. 3: 5). 
In verse 12 and in 19 : 17, 25, 28, 29, it is called simply “ the 
Plain,” or “ the Circle.”—That it was well watered every where : 
It was specially adapted, therefore, for pasturage, and the 
difficulty previously experienced from scarcity of water would 
be no longer felt. His thoughts are exclusively turned to the 
material advantage, regardless of the moral contamination 
with which it was infected, and which afterwards led to such 
bitter results.— Before the Lord destroyed Sodom and Gomorrah 
(19: 24): The site of these cities, as well as others which 
were involved in the same destruction (Gen. 14:2; Deut. 
29 : 23), is now occupied by the Dead Sea or Salt Sea (14: 3). 
Prior to this destruction, the whole region was of the attrac- 
tive character which is here described. Its beauty and fer- 
tility are farther illustrated by two striking comparisons.— 
Even as [Rev., Like] the garden of the Lord: This is not to be 
rendered “a garden ofthe Lord,” as though it were an indefi- 
nite reference to a garden specially favored of God. The 
allusion is to the garden of Eden (Gen. 2: 8, 9) as an ideal 
region in every respect. To this is added a further compdri- 
son from a well-known and still existing region.—Like the 
land of Egypt: Renowned in all the ancient world for its pro- 
ductiveness.—As thou camest unto Zoar : This is not to be con- 
nected with what immediately precedes, as though it referred 
tosome particular portion of the land of Egypt,—a view which 
led the old Syriac version to substitute Zoan (Num. 13 : 22; 
Psa, 78 : 12, 43) for Zoar. This clause is intended to limit or 
qualify what is said of the plain of Jordan—that it is well 
watered everywhere “as thou comest unto Zoar;” that is, in 
its south-eastern quarter. Zoar is the town which was spared 
at Lot’s intercession (19 : 20-22). ror 

Verse 11.—Lot, influenced by the attractiveness of this 
region, made his selection accordingly. He removed to the 
eastward so as to%ccupy the valley of the Jordan. They thus 
parted on friendly terms, and all further collision was avoided. 
The attachment of Abram to his nephew, and his continued 
interest in his welfare, were shown in his subsequent rescue 
of “his brother Lot” by armed force from the marauding 
band of the four kings (Gen. 14: 14, etc.), and in his impor- 
tunate intercession to the Lord for Sodom (18 : 23, etc.). 

Verse 12.—Abram dwelled in the land of Canaan: The 
purpose of God in this whole transaction is here brought to 
view. The altercations of the herdmen made it necessary for 
Abram to part with Lot, whom he would have preferred to 
keep with him. Lot made his choice freely and without con- 
straint. But the strife of the former and the free-will of the 
latter both contributed to further the Divine plan, which was 
to separate Abram from all extraneous lines of descent, and 
make him the sole heir of the land of promise (see vs. 14, 15). 
—And Lot dwelled in the cities of the plain: This illustrates 
what far-reaching consequences may be involved in the choice 
of a residence. Lot, in pitching his tent toward Sodom, 
brought himself and his household into associations which 
were most distressing (2 Pet. 2: 7, 8), led to dangerous alli- 
ances (Gen. 19 : 14), and culminated in « ruin from which he 
barely, by God’s great mercy, escaped with his life (19 : 17). 

Verse 138.—The men of Sodom were wicked: Compare chap- 
ter 19.—And sinners before the Lord exceedingly: That is, in 
his sight, from whom nothing can be hid. 





SUGGESTIVE JOTTINGS. 
BY PROFESSOR DR. FRANZ DELITZECH. 


1. Divide ut maneat amicitia [“Separate, that friendship may 
remain ”’] is, as Ambrosius expresses it, the moral of this story. 
It teaches, at the same time, that he who foregoes his own 
prior right in favor of his neighbor, does not lose, but gains, 
according to God’s moral system of the world. The scene of 
the history is also, as in Genesis 12 : 8, the region of Beth-el. 
But between the two lies the history of Abram in Egypt. At 
Beth-el, Lot is with Abram both times, Was he also with him 





in Egypt, or does that which is inserted in Genesis 12 : 10-20 
happen after Lot’s separation from him? The Septuagint 
further remarks after Genesis 12: 20: “And Lot was with 
him.” Perhaps this is against the opinion of the narrator, 
namely, of the Jahvist; for perhaps the preservation of 
Sarah in chapter 12, and the preservation in chapter 20, told 
by the (older) Elohist, are two relatings of the same event, 
There are those doublets; the composition of the historical 
works and the procedure of the composers require them. 

2. The Septuagint renders the Hebrew ha-negbah, which 
means “into the south,” by “into the desert.” Indeed, negeb 
means aridity, and arid, treeless land; and it becomes the 
name of the South, because the region south from Hebron is 
a desert, little cultivated and waterless, and because the holy’ 
land is bordered on the south by Idumaea (Jeddl), “the 
wilderness of mountains” (Psa. 75: 6). This denoting of 
the South is specifically Palestinian, as indicating a Palestinian 
point of view. 

8. The remark also (v. 7), “the Canaanite and the Perizzite 
dwelled then in the land” (comp. Gen. 12 : 6, “the Canaanite 
was then in the land”), indicates that the narrator who writes 
this is in the land at the right of the Jordan, at a period 
where Israel hastaken possession of it, according to the prom- 
ise given to the patriarchs, Abenezra already suggests in a 
hidden manner that Moses could not have written so; but 
Spinoza concludes too much from these words of Abenezra, 
when he implies that this throws doubt on the Mosaic origin 
of the Pentateuch. Only that not all in the Pentateuch is 
from Moses, is what he gives us to understand. We, how- 
ever, know now, that the Pentateuch does not at all claim 
to be written by Moses throughout. And our Christian faith 
is not affected in that it gets rid of traditional prejudices. 

4. After Lot and Abram, nephew and uncle, had separated, 
and the Lord had acknowledged Abram anew, the latter erects 
for the Lord an altar, the third since his entrance into Canaan 
(Gen. 12:7, 8; 13:18). Likewise is it told once about Isaac 
that he builded an altar (Gen. 26 : 25), twice about Jacob (Gen. 
33 : 20; 35:7). The altar is called mizbaydch ; that is, place 
of offering. But in all six passages in connection with the 
altar, not sacrifices, but the solemn grateful proclamation of 
the Lord, is the question. These altars are supposed, as it 
seems, to be only monuments; not altars of sacrifice, but 
“altars to see to,” as the trans-Jordan tribes say of the altar, 
which they erected on the banks of the Jordan (Josh. 22: 10). 
The altar of Moses (Exod. 17 : 15) also professes, first of all, 
to be a monument, erected by the twelve tribes of Israel in 
honor of God. It is said only twice, in the history of the 
patriarchs, that the patriarchs offered (Gen. 31 : 54; 46:1), 
but without mention of an altar; and when Abraham sacri- 
fices, on an altar, Isaac, his only-begotten son, the Lord checks 
him (Gen, 22: 9). The time of the patriarchs has a character 
more evangelical than ceremonial ; it is the time before the 
law (tempus ante legem). The pentateuchal narrators know 
this, and their reproduction of the history of the patriarchs 
will make this impression. 

5. One recognizes one of these narrators, the Jahvist (Gen. 
13: 10), by his mentioning the garden of the Lord; that is, the 
Paradise. The circle of Jordaa, it ig said there, was well 
watered everywhere, before the Lord destroyed Sodom and 
Gomorrah, like the garden of the Lord, like the land of 
Egypt, as thou goest unto Zoar. Georg Ebers reads with the 
Syrian Zoan (Num. 13 : 22), and Dr. Trumbull supposes Zoar 
here to be a designation of the border-land of eastern Lower 
Egypt (Quarterly Statement, 1884, p. 251). But the words 
“ as thou goest unto Zoar” belong, according to Genesis 10: 19, 
to “circle of Jordan,” the southern point of which is Zoar; 
it was situated south-east of the Dead Sea in Ghor-es-Safia, a 
portion of the ‘Arabah. The construction is somewhat ob- 
scured by the parenthesis “ before the Lord destroyed Sodom 
and Gomorrah.” And the double comparison, “like the gar- 
den of the Lord, like the land of Egypt,” is no climaz descen- 
dens, but unites a nonpareil of the real world of the present 
with a nonpareil of the ideal world of the prehistoric time, 
as in Ezekiel 14 : 14, 20, a religious hero of the past (Noah) 
and a religious hero of the present (Daniel) are followed by 
hero of the indefinite period (Job). 

University of Leipsig, Germany. 





THE IMPORTANCE OF A CHOICE. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


The main lesson of this section is the wisdom of seeking 
spiritual rather than temporal good. That is illustrated on 
both sides. Prosperity attends Abram and Lot while they 
think more of obeying God than of flocks and herds. Lot 
makes a mistake, as far as this world is concerned, when he 
chooses his place of abode for the sake of its material advan- 
tages. But the introductory verses (vs. 1-4) suggest a question, 
and seem to teach an important lesson. Was Abram right in 
so soon leaving the land to which God had led him, and going 
down to Egypt? Was that not taking the bit between his 
teeth? He had been commanded to go to Canaan; should 
he not have stopped there—famine or no famine—till the 
same authority commanded him to leave the land? If God 
had put him there, should he not have trusted God to keep 
him alive in famine? The narrative seems to imply that his 
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poing te Egypt was a failure of faith. It gives no hint of a 
Divine voice leading him thither. We do. not hear that -he 
builded any altar beside his tent, as, he had done in the hap- 
pier days of life by trust. His stay resulted in peril and in 
something very like lying, for which he had to bear the dis- 
grace of being rebuked by an idolater, and having no word of 
excuse to offer. The great lesson.of the whole section, and 
Indeed of Abram’s whole life, receives fresh illustration from 
the story thus understood, which preaches loudly that trust 
Is safety and well-being, and that it is always sin and always 
folly to leave Canaan, where God has put us, even if there be 
a famine, and to go down into Egypt, even if its harvests be 
abundant. 

But another lesson is also taught. After the interruption 
of the Egyptian journey, Abram had to begin all his Canaan 
life over again, Very emphatically the narrative puts it, 
that he went te “the place where his tent had been at the 
beginning,” to the altar which he had made at the first. Yes! 
that is the only place for a man who has faltered and gone 
aside from the course of obedience, He must begin over 
again. The backsliding Christian has to resert anew to the 
place of the penitent, and to come to Christ, as he did at 
first, for pardon, It isa solemn thought that years of obe- 
dience and heroisms, of self-surrender, may be so annihilated 
by some act of self-seeking distrust that the whole career has, 
as it were, to be begun anew from the very starting-point. 
It is a blessed thought that, however far and long we may 
have wandered, we can always return to the place where we 
were at the beginning, and there call on the name of the Lord. 

Note how we are taught here the great truth for the 
Old Testament, that outward prosperity follows most surely 
those who do not seek for it, Abrez’s wealth has increased, and 
his companion, Lot, has shared in the prosperity. It is be- 
cause he “went with Abram” that he “had flocks, and 
herds, and tents.” Of course, the connection between despis- 
ing the world and possessing it is not thus close in New Tes- 
tament times. But even now, one often sees that the men 
who will be rich fall into a pit of poverty, and that a heart 


_ set on higher things which counts earthly advantages second, 


and not first, wins a sufficiency of these most surely. Foxlike 
cunning, and wolf-like rapacity, and Devil-like selfishness, 
which make up a large portion of what the world cails “great 
business ¢apacity,” do not always secure the prize, But the 
real possession of earth and all its wealth depends to-day, 
as much as ever it did in Abram’s times, on seeking “ first the 


kingdom of God, and his righteousness.” Only when we are 


Christ’s are all things ours, They are ours, not by the vulgar 
way of what the world calls ownership, but in proportion as 
we use them to the highest ends of helping us to grow iti 
wisdom and Christ-likeness, in the measure in which we sub- 
ordinate them to heavenly good, in the degree in which we 
employ them as means of serving Christ. We can see the 
Pleiades best by not looking directly at, but somewhat away 
from, them; and just as pleasure, if made the direct object of 
life, ceases to be pleasure, so the world’s goods, if taken for 


our chief aim, cease to yield even the imperfect good which 


they can bestow. 

But now we have to look at the two dim figures which the 
remainder of this story presents to us, and which shine there, 
in that far-off past, types and instances of the two great classes 
into which men are divided,—Abram, the man of faith; Lot, 
the man of sense. 

Mark the conduct of the izan of faith, Why should he, 


“who has God’s promise that all the land is his, squabble with 


his kinsman about pasture and wells? The herdmen naturally 
would come to high words and blows, especially as the avail- 
able land was diminished by the claims of the “Canaanite 
and Perizszite.” But the direct effect of Abram’s faith was to 
make him feel that the matter in dispute was too small to 
warrant a quarrel. A soul truly living in the contemplation 
of the future, and filled with God’s promises, will never be 


‘eager to insist on its rights, or to stand on its dignity, and will 


take too accurate a measure of the worth of things temporal 
to get into a heat about them. The clash of conflicting inter- 
ests, and the bad blood bred by them, seem infinitely small, 
when we are up on the height of communion with God. An 
acre or two more or less of grass land does not look all-important 
when our vision of the city which hath foundations is clear. So 
an elevated calm and “sweet reasonableness” will mark the 
man who truly lives by faith, and he will seek after the things 
that make for peace. Abram could fight, as Old Testament 
morality permitted, when occasion arose, as Lot found out to 
his advantage before long. But he would not strive about 
such trifles, 

May we not venture to apply -his words te churches and 
sects? They too, if they have faith strong and dominant, 
will not easily fall out with one another about intrusions on 
each other’s territory, especially in the presence, as at this 
day, of the common foe. When the Canaanite and the Periz- 
zite are in the land, and unbelief in militant fotms is arrayed 
against us, it is more than folly, it is sin, for brethren to be 
turning their weapons against each other. The common foe 
should make them stand s!:oulder to shoulder, 

Abram’s faith led, too, to the noble generosity of his proposal. 
The elder and superior gives the younger and inferior the 
right of option, and is quite willing to take Lot's leavings 





Right or left—it mattered not to him. God would be 
with him, whichever way he went; and the glorious be- 
yond, for which he lived, blazed too bright before his inward 
sight to let him be very solicitous where he was. “I have 
learned, in whatsoever state I am, therewith to be content,” 
It does not matter much what accommodation we have on 
shipboard, when the voyage is so short, if eur thoughts are 
stretching acrogs the sea to the landing at home, and the wel- 
come there, We need not fight with our fellow-passengers 
about our cabins or places at the table, And notice what 
rest comes when faith thus dwindles the worth of the momen- 
tary arrangements here. The less of our energies are oon- 
sumed in asserting ourselves, and scrambling for our rights, 
and cutting in before other people, so as to get the best bits 
for ourselyes, the more we shall have to spare for better 
things; and the more we live in the future, aud leave God to 
order our ways, the more shall ou souls be wrapped in per- 
fect peace. 

Mark the conduct of the man of sense. We can fancy the 
two standing on the barren hills by Bethel, from one of which, 
as travelers tell us, there is precisely the view which Lot saw. 
He lifted up his greedy eyes, and there, at his feet, lay that 
strange Jordan valley with its almost tropical richness, its 
dark lines of foliage telling of abundant water, the palm-trees 
of Jericho perhaps, and the glittering cities, Up there 
ameng the hills there was little to tempt,—rocks and scanty 
herbage; down below was like the lost Eden, or the Egypt 
from which they had but lately come. What need for hesi- 
tation? True, the men of the plain were * wicked and sin- 
ners before the Lord exceedingly,” as the chapter says with 
grim emphasis, But Lot evidently never thought about that. 
He knew it, though, and ought to have thought about it. It 
was his sin that he was guided in his choice only by consil- 
erations of temporal advantage. Put his action into words, 
and it says, “Grass for my sheep is mere to me than fellow- 
ship with God, and a good conscience,” No doubt he would 
have liad salves enough. “I do not need to become like 
them, though I live among them.” “A man must look after 
his own interests.” “TI can serve God down there as well ag 
up here.” Perhaps he even thought that he might be a mis- 
siohary among these sinners. But at bottom he did not seek 
first the kingdom of God, but the other things, 

We have seldom the choice put before us so dramatically 
and sharply; but it is as really presented to each, There is 
the shameless cynicism of the men who avowedly only ask 
the question, “ Will it pay?” But there are subtler forms 
which affect us all. It is the standing temptation of Ameri- 
cans and Englishmen alike to apply a money standard to 
everything, to adopt courses of action of which the only 
recommendation is that they prom¢te getting on in the 
world, Men who call themselves Christians select schools 
for their children, or professions for their boys, or marriages 
for their daughters; down in Sodom, because it will give them 
a lift in life which they would not get up in the starved pas- 
tures at Bethel, with nobody but Abram and his like to asso- 
ciate with. If the earnestness with which men pursue an end 
is to be taken as any measure of its importance in their 
eyes, it certainly does not look much as if modera average 
Christians did believe that it was of mote moment to be 
united to God, and to be growing like him, than to secure a 
good big share of earthly possessions. Tried by the test of 
conduct, their faith in getting on is a great deal deeper than 
their faith in getting up. But if our religion does not make 
us put the world beneath our feet, and count all things but loss 
that we may win Christ, we had better ask ourselves whether 
our religion is any better than Lot’s, which was second-hand, 
and was much more imitation of Abram than obedience to God. 

Lot teaches us that material good may tempt and conquer, 
even after it has been overcome. His early life had been 
heroic; in his young enthusiasm, he had thrown in his por- 
tion with Abram in his great venture. He had not been 
thinking of his flocks when he left Haran. Probably, as I 
haye just said, he was a good deal galvanized into imitation ; 
but still, he had chosen the better part. But now he has 
tired of a pilgrim’s life, There are men who cut down the 
thorns, and have the seed sown; but thorns are tenacious of 
life, and quick growing, and so they spread over the field and 
choke the seed. It is easier to take some one bold step, than 
to keep true through life to its spirit, Youth econtemns, but 
too often middle-age worships, worldly success. The world 
tightens its grasp as we grow older, and Lot and Demas teach 
us that it is hard to keep for a lifetime on the heights, Faith, 
strong and ever renewed by communion, can do it; nothing 
else can, 

Lot’s history teaches what comes of setting the world first, 
and God’s kingdom second, For one thing, the association 
with it is sure to get closer. Lot began with choosing the 
plain; then he crept a little nearer, and pitched his tent 
“towards” Sodom; next time we hear of him, he is living in 
the city, and mixed up inextricably with its people. The 
first false step leads on to connections unforeseen, from which 
the man would have shrunk in horror, if he had been told he 
would make them, Once on the incline, time and gravity 
will settle how far down we go. We shall see, in subsequent 
lessons, how far Lot’s own moral character suffered from his 
choice. But we may so far anticipate the future narrative as 





te poift out that it affords a plain instance of the great truth 
that the sure way to lose the world as well as our own souls, 
is to make it our first object. He weuld have been safe if he 
had stopped up among the hills. The shadowy eastern kings 
who swooped down on the plain would never have ventured 
up there. But when we choose the world for our portion, we’ 
lay ourselves open to the full weight of all the blows which 
change and fortune can inflict, and come voluntarily down from 
an impregnable fastness to the undefended open. Nor is this all: 
but at the last, when the fiery rain bursts on the doomed city, 
Lot has to leave all the wealth for which he has sacrificed con- 
science and peace, and escapes with bare life; he suffers losseven 
if he himself is saved as dragged through the fire, The world 
passeth away and the lust thereof, but he that doeth the will 
of God abideth forever. The rithes which wax not old, and 
need not to be left when we leave all things besides, are surely 
the treasures which the calmest reason dictates should be our 
chief aim. God is the true portion of the soul; if we have 
him, we have all. So, let us seek him first, and, with him, 
all else is ours. 
Manchester, England, 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP HENRY W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 


THE KINGDOM OF RIGHTEOUSNESS AND THE KINGDOM 
OF RICHES, 

Abram started from Charran a learner in God’s school of 
obedience (John 7: 17). He was far from perfect. He went 
to Canaan by God’s direction; and farther, to Egypt, without 
it. His faith was not yet equal to the trial of famine, In 
Egypt he deceived, surrendered his wife, got heavy with 
riches thereby, and was expelled thence by God’s providence, 
God eould not let Ifis pupil perish ; he took him back to the 
altar of his plighted faith near Bethel. There Abram again 
eonsecrated himself to God. His spiritual condition is seen 
in his anxiety to avoid strife with Lot on aceount of goods, 
and his willingness, though the whole land was promised to 
his heirs, to surrender the best to Lot’s choice, By what 
grandeur of faith he saw the invisible! 

Lot chose wealth, by which Abram had been greatly 
periled, and pitched toward Sodom, centre of wealth and 
wickedness. He ventures into the edges of a maelstrom, and 
is sure to go down in the centre. Lot, though younger, had 
not prevented the strife between the herdmen, and now made 
no manly protest, by word or deed, against taking what 
seemed best in his own sight, and leaving to the majestic 


‘shaykh who brought him into the good land the worst. »‘The 


taint wag in his soul; ahd though afterwards he was worn 
down by the conduct of the Sodomites, lawless in licentious- 
ness (2 Peter 2:7), he did not depart. 

Leaving Lot in the rich valleys facing toward -the wealth 
and refinement of the rich city, taking his portion in the 
things that perish; and Abram in the hill-taps, leds fertile, 
seeking only God’s kingdom and rightness,—we wait the result. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS, 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


And Abram went up out of Egypt (y.1). Coming and going; 
back and forth; hither and thither: that is the way with 
God’s children, when they are following the lead of his provi- 
dences. Not their first home, nor their second, nor their third, 
is the place of their final rest. Sitting down to have a good 
time is not the mission of those whom God loves, At one 
time, old ties must be broken up; at another, new sorrows 
must be endired ; then one must be a stranger and in sur- 
roundings of evil; again, distress and want must stare him 
in the face; for a while a far-off land will seem to promise 
safety ; yet once more his steps must be retraced, and all that 
has been done and endured thus far may seem to have been 
for nought. What does all this mean? Is there any mistake 
or doubt on God’s part, in these ever-shifting calls and 
changes? Have no worry on this point, no thought that God 
could do better in any other way than this for the perfecting 
of your faith in him,—“ knowing this, that the trying of your 
faith worketh patience. But let patience haye her perfect 
work, that ye may be perfect and entire, wanting nothing.” 

Their substance was great, so that they could not dwell together 
(v. 6). There is mo gain without some corresponding loss. 
Added wealth brings added needs—to meet which something 
before held must be given up. While there was a famine in 
the land, Abram and Lot could keep near each other. When 
both of them beeame rich, it was not so easy for them to have 
a common home. Fullness is quite as frequent a cause of 
separation in this world as scantiness. It is the poor who 
take but little room, and who from their very want depend 
on and learn to helpeach other. As families abound in riches 
they come to live apart; and by their very sufficiency they 
are brought to an aloofness from some to whom they were 
peund closely before. To be independent in property is too 
often to be independent of good neighborliness, if not to be 
absolutely independent of unselfish affection. It is by no 
means the man with most money who has most friends, or 
who lives nearest to the friends he does have, If you have 
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no great substance to look after, thank God that you are not 
called to choose between abandoning your property or your 
friends. 

Let there be no strife, I pray thee, between me and thee (v. 8). 
That was a good resolution. Quarreling is a poor business 
any way. Quarreling over property is the poorest kind of 
quarreling. Quarreling over property with one’s relatives is 
worse than the poorest kind of quarreling. Being dragged 
into a property quarrel with relatives, by the servants of the 
two families, is the meanest of all mean ways of quarreling. 
It is of minor importance how you keep out of a quarrel of 
that sort; the great thing is to keep out, If. necessary, give 
up what the quarrel might be about; give up all your prop- 
erty; give up your servants; give up your home; give up all 
that is claimed on the other side of the house, and all that 
has been claimed on yours. “ Where there is a will there is 
a way” in such a matter, The man who says to his brother, 
“Let there be no strife, I pray thee, between me and thee,” 
and who is in dead earnest in saying it, will be pretty sure to 
keep out of a strife with that brother; for “it takes two to 
make a quarrel,” any way. 

Is not the whole land before thee? (v.9.) It would be very 
easy for us all to avoid quarrels, if our brethren or neighbors 
would do just as we told them to, and would be satisfied with 
the places and the things which we assigned to them. Any 
of us would settle a difference, if it could be done in that way. 
But it is not so easy for us to give the other party his unre- 
stricted choice,—letting him take just what he prefers, while 
we content ourselves with what he does not care for. Yet 
that is the only really generous way of settling any difference 
with a loved one. If we are talking about “our rights,” or 
“justice,” that is one thing; but if we are ready to make. 
concessions for affection’s sake, or for the sake of peace, there 
is but one right and noble course for us to pursue; and that 
is the course which Abram took with Lot. “The whole 
land is before you, Pick for yourself. Take what you please. 
I shall be satisfied with what you leave.” There is not much 
danger of strife between brethren when that spirit prevails 
on either side. 

Lot lifted up his eyes, and beheld all the Plain of Jordan, ... 
like the garden of the Lord; ...and moved his tent as far as 
Sodom (vs. 10, 12). When we see a good thing right before 
us—a thing that is attractive and tempting in the line of our 
present desires—we are commonly not inclined to question 
whether, after all, that is the best thing we could have. It 
looks good enough. We want it just as it is. So we choose 
that for our portion, and settle down to enjoy it, even though 
the outlook of our new dwelling-place be Sodom. But this 

‘is @ poor way of making a life choice, The surroundings of 

a place are quite as important as its surface view, in deter- 
mining its real desirableness. Vie ought to take into calcu- 
’ lation the influences of a neighborhood we are to find a home 
in; the companionships of a school, or a place of business, or 
a summer resort; the temptations of an occupation or an alli- 
ance,—which may open before us. Even that which may seem 
as a garden of the Lord may be in dangerous proximity to a 
place where Satan’s seat is. Bethel, with its stone pillows, 
may seem to proffer poor hotel accommodations; but with 
heaven at the top of its flight of stairs, it is a better place to 
pass day or night in than the plain of Jordan, “ well watered 
everywhere,” with Sodom for its drawing-room. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SOHAUFFLER, D.D, 


Lot’s Choice, or, Pitching your Tent towards Sodom.—The 
story of the text is simple. Let the teacher first (with map 
in hand) draw out the lesson facts from the class. In intelli- 
gent classes, where scholars have some knowledge of the 
Word, call attention to the fact that the only blot on Abram’s 
character that we know of, after his “call,” came about in con- 
nection with his visit to Egypt. While there, he had no 
revelation from God; and not until he got back to Canaan, 
and built his altar at the old place, did God speak to him. 
This is very instructive for all believers. When we wander 
away from God, the fitst thing te do is to get back to where 
our altar was in the days of our earnest living, and there call 
upon God; and then we shall be sure of an answer of peace. 

In this lesson, our attention is naturally fastened upon the 
two men, Abram and Lot. In them we find 

1, An Example to be Followed.—Abram set this example. 
As the older of the two, and Lot’s uncle, he clearly had the 
right to choose between land and land. As the stronger of 
the two, he also had the power to enforce his choice. But he 
nobly exercised neither power nor right, but, in a spirit of 
very remarkable conciliation, gave way to his nephew. Men 
too often think that might makes right; and there are very 
few men who, having might and right on their side, are noble 
enough to yield both. Yet this was just what Abram did. 
The golden rule had not yet been enunciated by human lips, 
but here we see a man exemplifying it in his life. Of Abram’s 
words, we have but few recorded, but his deeds make good 
the deficiency; and the few words we have from his lips are 
reinforced mightily by his deeds. Words are like cannon- 
balls, to which deeds are the powder that gives them impulse. 
Qh for Abram’s spirit in our churches, our Sunday-schools, 





our classes, our families |! Many quarrels would die before 
they were fairly born, if this spirit animated society in our 
day. “But we have the right on our side!” Yes; and so 
had Abram, and yet he gave way. Mark, it was not a ques- 
tion of morals or of religion between Abram and Lot, but 
only one of temporal import. If religion is at stake, never 
yield. But if temporal issues are all there is to quarrel over, 
then follow the example: of the Father of the Faithful. If 
New ‘York City were only made up of Abrams, what a heaven 
below it would become! 

2. An Example to be Shunned.—Lot set this example. He 
seems to have been only too glad to take advantage of 
Abram’s generosity. That Lot was a righteous man, we 
know from 2 Peter 2:7; but still-there was a world-wide 
difference between his piety and that of his uncle. Lot 
picked the best for himself, and was, apparently, only too glad 
todo so. He knew, or he might have known, that the men 
of Sodom were extraordinary sinners, Had Lot been a mis- 
sionary, this would have been a good reason for him to go 
down and live among them. But to go down thus, as a busi- 
ness man, for mere gain, was a very different thing. To live 
in the slums for the sake of elevating them, never harmed any 
man; but to live in the slums for the sake of gain, always 
tarnishes the piety of the believer, At first, Lot only 
“itched his tent toward Sodom.” But before long we find 
him in Sodom, and presently we see him sitting in the gate 
of Sodom, the place of social preferment and intercourse, 
The whirlpool has sucked him into its very centre. No doubt 
it went well with him for a while. Business prospered, and 
apparently he became a real-estate owner in that vile town. 
But there is also no doubt that his piety suffered; and as for 
an altar to God, with all that the altar means, we read of no 
such thing in connection with Lot in Sodom. Future lessons 
will show us the outcome of all this action on Lot’s part. 
Enough for to-day that we see Lot going “ toward” Sodom, 
then “in” Sodom, and at last “sitting in the gate of Sodom,” 
I have seen the same thing in my church. Professed believ- 
ers going towards Sodom for the sake of gain or pleasure. 
Godless partnerships, worldly companionships, unchristian 
marriages,—what are these but pitching your tent toward 
Sodom? How well the watchful pastor knows the way in 
which these things terminate! The modern Lot may be 
snatched out of the ruins at last, but he comes out so often 
“alone.” He loses his testimony and his power for good over 
others; and were it not for the godly Abrams yonder on the 
plains, it might be that even Lot himself would perish, “Be 
not conformed to this world; but be ye transformed” (Rom. 
12:2). This is the Divine command, and only as we obey 
God’s law in this respect shall we have power in prayer and 
service as Abram had. 

Seven years ago, in our school, when we had this lesson, we 
asked every scholar to write out an answer to this question: 
“If God should give you your choice of everything you 
desired, what would you ask for?” Hundreds of answers 
(unsigned) came in, and we preached upon them. It was a 
good lesson for school and church, Here are some of the 
answers: “ Perfect happiness, here and hereafter.” “To be 
a bright light in this world.” “Money.” “I want to have 
a good Christian husband.” A little girl wrote: “I wish a 
golden.-ring.” “I wish freedom through all my life’? “A 
good fundamental hope of heayen, whereby I may never 
doubt God’s words and ways.” “I want to be an angel.” 
“The whole world.” “That the time may come when [ can 
support my mother.” “A husband with plenty of money.” 
“Spiritual blessing in my family.” “That there would be no 
more ungodly people in the world.” “ Wisdom and knowl- 
edge.” These are specimens of the answers\received. All 
were requested not to sign their papers, so that they would 
use perfect freedom in their answers, and I could preach from 
them without seeming to be personal. What an instructive 
set of answers they were! How they gave hints to teacher 
and preacher of the real wants of the school! If the funda- 
mental conditions of Abram and Lot were reproduced in our 
school, on which side would the majority of our scholars 
stand? How many are there who would choose with Abram? 
Ah! but the choice is actually being made anew every day 
by our scholars. There lies Sodom, with all its outward 
attractiveness, and how many of them there are pitching their 
tents “towards” that city, and how many actually within its 
fascinating walls ! 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


If you traced on the blackboard or map last week the 
journey of Abram, and told of his tent and his altar, review, 
and sketch the continuation of his journey, fleeing from a 
famine, going down from the hilly country towards the south, 
across green plains and flowing streams into the land of Egypt. 
What isa famine? Where did Abram pitch his tent when 
he first came from Haran, where his father died? Wherever 
he stopped and set up tents, what did he always build? 
When there was no rain for a long time, no ripening grain or 
green grass, no fresh, pure water, why could not Abram stay 
near Bethel? 


Up Out of Egypt.—Why did he go to Egypt? Remember 





the name of that country; you will have much to Jearn about 
it.. Abram found Egypt a land of ‘plenty; flowers and fruite 
grew under the sunny skies; green fields were all around; 
men and flocks found food in abundance. There was a rich 
king and'many princes, and they all worshiped idols and 
images. There were palaces and grandeur such as Abram 
and his beautiful wife had never seen before. There was no 
one there who believed in Abraham’s God, or to whom he 
could speak of him. We do not read that the Lord spoke to 
Abram while he was.in-Egypt, or that Abram built any altar 
there. He did not go to stay. It was the land of Canaan, 
not Egypt, which had been promised to him. When the 
famine was over, Abram went up out of Egypt. What was 
the name of his wife? . What was the name of his nephew? 
Abram was getting richer all the time. His cattle and flocks 
were not only saved from starving, but they grew and increased 
on the rich Egyptian land. They were all gathered together 
again, the silver and gold packed in treasure bags, dnd the 
great company traveled back as they canie. They went from 
place to place, sometimes stopping for a little rest for a few 
days, and then on again, until they éame to the ground where 
they left the ashes of their old camp-fires, and the places 
where they had lomg ago driven the stakes for their tents, and 
made enclosures for the sheep and lambs. 

The Place of the Altar.—W hat else did they find which they 
had left? “There Abram called on the name of the Lord.” 
What does that mean? How do we call on his name? Do 
you think Abram said any words of thanksgiving when he 
was again in the old place of worship? Did he confess any 
sins? He called all his people together, and with thanks for 
mercies, sorrow for sin, prayers for grace and help, he wor- 
shiped the Lord. Were there many to join in this service? 
What man had gone with Abram to Egypt? Lot had grown 
rich too, and had great flocks, many men to care for them, 
many tents for his shepherds and herdsmen. Would it take 
many wide fields for so many cattle to graze in? Would they 
need water and time and room to give drink to so many? 
Who should go first to the wells? Must one set of herdmen 
wait for others to be through? There was not room for all. 
Would not those who came first say, “This is my well;” 
“You cannot get water here;” “I was before you;” “Keep 
your cattle away from mine”? All such angry words were 
often spoken between Lot’s herdmen and Abram’s herdmen. 
Do children ever talk so in their plays? Do brothers and 
sisters, or scholars in school, ever dispute so over their toys 
and their games? What did the people who lived in Canaan, 
who saw the altars and knew how Abram worshiped a God 
whom they did not know,—what would they say and think 
to see the cattle-drivers quarreling and angry with each other? 

We Are Brethren—That is what Abram said to Lot. 
He heard of the quarrels. Did he go to the wells at watering- 
time, and try to keep peace there? Did he stand there and 
say, “ Water my flocks first, and let the rest get what they 
can”? He went to Lot. He knew what a soft answer can 
do; do you? Not a word about his rights, or how he had 
helped Lot to be rich, given him a start in business, kept him 
with him in famine or in plenty. He spoke words of peace: 
“ Let there be no strife.” Was there danger of it? Would 
Lot have said, “I must stand by my herdmen; I can’t afford 
to have them leave my flocks”? Abram did not wait; he 
was the first blessed peacemaker; one of the children of God. 
“No strife, I pray thee,” said Abram; “ for we are brethren.” 
They were of the same family; Lot’s father, who died long 
years before, was abrother of Abram. Lot had grown up with 
his uncle Abram, and lived with him, But their kinship 
was not the only reason why there should be no strife; for 
they were brethren in being children of the Lord whom they 
worshiped ; brethren in faith, and ought to have brotherly 
love, and be at peace with each other. How gently Abram 
spoke, no doubt laying his hand on the younger man’s 
shoulder, and looking in his eyes, his own face beaming with 
kindness, as he said, “ We are brethren.” How different from 
the answer of Cain when God asked, “ Where is Abel thy 
brother?” What did Cain say? Abram was wise enough to 
see the best way to keep the peace. He told Lot to choose © 
the place he wanted for his flocks, and that they had better 
separate, so that each should have plenty of room. He told 
him to look and see; if he wanted to go to the right, then he, 
Abram, would go to the left; if he wanted the left, then he 
would take all his possessions and go to the right. Generous 
Abram did not say that all this land was given to him, and 
that Lot could take what he did not want. 

Lot's Choice.—Did Lot say, It is all yours; you are older 
than I am; I will go where you bid me? Lot eagerly chose 
the best for himself, as he thought. He stood on high ground, 
where he could look far off. Near a river flowing down the 
country from north to south he could see green plains and a 
smooth country, which reminded him of the garden land of 
Egypt. How his flocks would feed and fatten there! A city 
was not far away, and roads led to all parts of the country. 
What a chance to sell his grain, his cattle, get gold and silver, 
and soon be richer than Abram! Did he ask God to help 
him choose wisely? He took all he had, and pitched his tent 
towards the city called Sodom. Although it was a wicked 
city, and the men were sinful men, did that prevent his going ? 
Would it hurt his pastures? Would it hinder his getting 
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-- viech? Could it hurt his wife and children? When he 
- pitched his tent, did he build any altar? In the very next 


chapter we read he dwelt in Sodom, lived in the wicked city, 
Was it a wise choice for Lot? Look in the 
first verse of the first psalm, and see if you find there any 
blessing for Lot. Who sat on a mountain and said our golden 
text? Would you rather have been righteous Abram, or 
covetous Lot? 


ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY PROFESSOR DR. ISAAC H. HALL, 





Ur...1ntTo Ture Sourn.—By a journey which was more 
northward than southward, and which, afterwards extended, 
brought him through the South, as far as Bethel. Easily 
explained, of course, when the fact is once perceived (since 

_it lies in the passage) that “the South” is a proper name. 
The Samaritan Targum has a proper name for the same tract, 
of like significance, but of an utterly different form and 

It is noteworthy that the Septuagint has “the 


the region has a vast extent of arable and very fruitful land. 
But no one nowadays extends the term “the desert” as far 
north as to Bethel, which the Septuagint does. “Up,” in 
Egypt, however, was, and is, southward, The sacred writer 
seems to begin to view the journey after it has passed out of 
the delta of Egypt, and has reached either the tributaries of 
El-Areesh, or the rise that ascends into Palestine. Now and 
then we see in certair Syriac compositions the expression 


' “the North,” used of a tract that lay south of the writer’s 
: place. The illustration is kindred, but not on all-fours with 


the statement in our passage. Her it is a name familiar to 


‘ the sacred writer, and to him probably descriptive as well as 


@ proper name; but the Syrian instances are either the adop- 
tion of a name employed by those who lay to the south of 
the tract intended, or a reminiscence of his own, relating to a 
place whence he had emigrated. 

Ricw in CATr1ix, in SILVER, AND In Gotp.—A way of 


, Speaking that has lingered in the East quite to the present 


» day; and to be seen often in the Syriac chronicles. As the 


,, smaller cattle gave their name to Roman money in general, 
., 80, farther east, the term for cattle passed into that for wealth 


in general; the word standing first in the phrase, and the 
specific terms, such as camels, gold, silver, asses, men servants, 
maid servants, or whatever else the particulars may be, fol- 
lowing. The word for “cattle” asa generic term, however, 
is often exchanged for a word that answers to, but is not 
identical with, that rendered “substance” in verse 6. In 
the Septuagint we have a rendering of the word for “cattle” 
which has the double meaning of “wealth” and “cattle.” 
. The herds and flocks and tents are still the chief wealth of 


« the inhabitants of “the desert” and “the South,” and for 


_ wide tracts to the eastward—and thence northward and south- 
_ ward—of that region, 

THE GARDEN OF THE Lorp.—Or, as the Greek rendering 
has it, the Paradise of the Lord. The idea of Paradise and 
of a garden were hard to separate, in the minds of the old 

_ writers of patristic lore, for many ages. In the sands west of 
the Nile, according to a tradition that held sway till perhaps 
_ the seventh century after Christ, and which was believed for 
many centuries later than that by those who receive the 
monkish traditions as truth, the magicians Jannes and Jam- 


bres, who withstood Moses, constructed a model of Paradise, 


which lasted so long that a monk Macarius, of pretty early 
date in our era, effected an entrance thither. The account of 
his visit to that Egyptian garden of the Lord is related in an 
old hagiologic manuscript preserved in the Philadelphia 
Library. He 


BY PROFESSOR DR. HERMANN V. HILPRECHT, 


Herp anp HerpMan.—The last great Assyrian king, Sar- 
danapalus (668-626 B.C.), tells quite in detail, in his annals, of 
a successful and victorious campaign against Arabic and Naba- 
thean tribes: “I carried off innumerable asses, camels, cattle, 
and sheep into Assyria. My whole land which the god 
Assur had bestowed on me was filled with them. I distributed 
camels like sheep among the inhabitants of Assyria.” This 
and other passages in the cuneiform literature show the 
immense importance of the herds throughout the East in 
ancient times. Breeding cattle was the principal business of 
nations as well as of individuals, Even the ancestors of the 
Israelites were, first of all, pastoral nomads. The property 
of the patriarchs consisted, quite largely, in cattle and sheep, 
and their life was free and roving; turning out the herds to 
grass, and changing place for water and pasture. It is in this 
way that Abram appears to us, wandering down to Egypt 
with his herds, and returning to Canaan with them. His 
life resembled the vagrant existence of the Bedween of to-day. 
Their fortune is measured by the number of horses, camels, 
cattle, and sheep. Their language is filled with words and 
phrases taken from, the herds and from the herdman’s busi- 
ness. In fact, they consider everything in its relation to the 
nomad life,—to camels and flocks. In view of this, we can 
understand the beautiful poem of the famous Tarafa, who 
lived before Muhammad, in which he describes the charms 
of his mistress by comparing her limbs to those of a female 
Camel; and the Semitic idea, in keeping with which all the 


Semitic languages (with the exception of the Sabaean) call 
the camel “the perfect, beautiful beast” (gamal). Owners of 
such large herds as, for example, Abram, or King Mesa of 
Moab, possessed, did not themselves turn them out to graze, 
but employed a greater or less number of servants who took 
care of the herds, defending them against wild beasts, which, 
according to the Assyrian inscriptions, abounded in the Holy 
Land; attending to the sick sheep, and carrying the tired 
lambs on their shoulders, or in the folds of their garments. 
An old Egyptian picture shows us some herdmen examining 
and treating sick and wounded goats and cattle. These nomad 
herdmen were subject either to the head of a family, “the 
senior,” or shaykh, or to the head of a tribe, the emir. The 
latter is usually called “prince” or “king” in the biblical writ- 
ings (Jer. 25 : 24) and in the Assyrian literature. Thestanding 
of herdmen was high, and they were greatly esteemed. Only 
the swine-herds were despised among the Egyptians (Herodo- 
tus 2: 47), the Hebrews (Luke 15: 15), and other nations. 
The owners of herds, as well as their servants, are called 
herdmen. And as in Homer the princes and kings have the 
title Poimenes Laén (“Pastors of the Nations”), so among the 
Hebrews the teacher who leads his pupils to wisdom (Eccl. 
» 12:11), the prince who pastures his subjects, or even Jahve, 
“who guideth his people in the paths of righteousness,” are 
called shepherds (ro‘eh). Babylonian-Assyrian kings bear, 
among a great many other titles, the name “réd,” that is, 
“shepherd,” with especial pride. The oldest Babylonian 
kings known to us by cuneiform inscriptions, Chammurabi 
and Sagaraktias (in the third millennium B. C.), bear the 
title “the true shepherd.” The powerful Assyrian king Tig- 
lath Pileser I. (about 1150 B.C.) is “the true shepherd of 
the princes,” or “the sublime shepherd, whom the gods 
favored with an august crown, and solemnly appointed to the 
kingship over the land of the god Bel.” And even the famous 
Sargon, who, as the general of King Shelmanezer (722 B.C.), 
took Samaria, and Nebuchadnezzar, who conquered and de- 
stroyed Jerusalem (587 B.C.), claim to be “the favorites of 
the great gods and the true shepherds of the nations.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE, 


For what purpose did Abram go down into Egypt? Was 
it, or was it not, the Lord’s purpose that he should remain 
there? (v. 1.) Did he do right, or wrong, in going there? 
Did he gain, or lose, in material things? (v. 2.) Did he gain, 
or lose, in spiritual things? Why do we read of no altar be- 
ing erected by him upon entering Egypt? What is the Chris- 
tian’s only safety when mingling with worldly people? How 
often has Egypt been a shelter to God’s people? From which 
of Noah’s sons were the Egyptians descended? (Gen. 10: 6, 
13.) When the backslider is convicted of his sin, to what 
point in his experience does he seek to return? (vs. 3, 4.) 
Why is the word “journey” used in the plural? What sec- 
tion is meant by “the south”? Why was the name of Luz 
changed to Bethel? (Gen. 28:19.) Does worldly prosperity, 
as a rule, promote, or decrease, family happiness? (vs. 5, 6.) 
Is it wise, or unwise, for families to scatter for the sake of 
amassing wealth? In the case of Abram and Lot, was it a 
question of maintenance of their families, or of increase of 
riches? ; 

What evil grew out of the straitened circumstances of the 
case? (v.7.) Is, or is not, strife ever justifiable? How, prob- 
ably, were the difficulties increased by the presence of the 
Canaanite and the Perizzite? What is known of these peoples? 
How did Abram commend himself to the favor of God on this 
occasion? (v. 8; Matt.5: 9.) What New Testament precept 
may be read in Abram’s life? (v.9; 1 Cor.6: 7.) Did the right 
of choice belong to Abram, or to Lot? What is the ground 
of a worldly man’s choice? (vs. 10, 11.) What should be our 
ground of choice on every occasion? What purpose regulated 
the life of our Saviour? (John 4: 34.) What fact should be 
sufficient to make us avoid any desired place however great 
the sacrifice might be? (vs, 12,13.) What words of our 
Saviour given to the disciples positively prohibit the unne- 
cessary exposure of ourselves to evil influences? (Matt. 6: 13.) 
If we deliberately run into evil, is it, or is it not, possible to 
offer that petition as a genuine prayer? Under what circum- 
stances may we hope to be able to withstand temptation? 
(1 Cor. 10:13.) How did the Holy Spirit, speaking by the 
mouth of Peter, regard the character of Lot? (2 Pet. 2: 7, 8.) 


BY EUGENE TAPPAN. 

Teachers’ Questions.—1. How could Abram go “into the 
south” by traveling north? 2. Why had Abram been in 
Egypt? 3. What Egyptian servant did Abram have? 4. 
When had Abram become rich in silver and gold? 5. Why 
is the plural form “journeys” used? 6. Where was Bethel 
with reference to Shechem, Jerusalem, and the Jordan? 7. 
Explain “at the beginning” and “at the first.” 8. How 


could Bethel be called the first place, rather than Shechem? 
9. Explain why Abram and Lot could not dwell together. 10. 
Why did the herdmen disagree? 11. Show how the writer 
suspends his thought to mention Canaanite and Perizzite. 





12. What had Canzanite and Perizzite to do with the matter? 








13. What spirit was shown by Abram? 14. Why should 
relatives avoid strife? 15. How can we imitate Abram? 16. 
Where were the uncle and nephew talking? 17. In what 
direction from them did the plain of Jordan lie? 18, What 
did Lot think the plain resembled? 19. What caused the 
fertility of the plain? 20. What reasons controlled Lot’s 
choice? 21. To what circumstances did Lot give less atten- 
tion? . 22. Name the five ¢ities of the plain. 23. What mo- 
tives should influence us in making our choices in life? 24. 
In what part of Canaan did Abram dwell? 25. How did 
Abram afterwards show kindness to Lot? 26. How did Lot’s 
choice prove a bad choice? 27. What does Jesus instruct us 
first to seek ? 

Superintendent's Questions.—1. Whose herdmen had a quar- 
rel? 2. Who acted as peacemaker? 3. Why did he wish to 
stop the strife? 4. What plain did Lot choose? 5. Where 
did Lot pitch his tent? 6. What were the men of Sodom? 





HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“ Almost persuaded.” 

“What shall the harvest be?” 

“T stood outside the gate.” 

** Just as I am, without one plea.” 
“My faith looks up to thee.” 

**O happy day that fixed my choice.” 
“Only a step to Jesus.” 

“ Pass me not, O gentle Saviour.” 





HINTS FOR SUPERINTENDENTS. 


BY JOSEPH B, PHIPPS. 


It is a good thing to clinch the lesson truths with a short 
review or application from the stand. There are several 
reasons why a superintendent may not be prepared to do this. 
He may be a very busy man, with such a tired body or brain, 
that, when night comes, he cannot concentrate his thoughts 
for suitable preparation. He may be one whose mind has 
never been trained for such work, or one who talks too much 
and says too little, or one who is indifferent to the whole 
matter. Such a superintendent needs help in having a plan 
arranged for him, and in being told, as simply as possible, 
what to say and what to do. To such an one this paper is 
addressed. ‘ 

No one can relieve you, brother superintendent, from all 
study or preparation, but perhaps I can lend you a helping 
hand. 

Let us try this week’s lesson,—Lot’s Choice. Read it care- 
fully, and analyze it, that you may decide what part of the 
lesson to talk about. You do not want to weary the school by 
going over the same ground that has been well covered by the 
teachers; but select your own theme, and then make its 
application short, sharp, and simple. Remember that one 
nail in a sure place is better than half a dozen nails that do 
not hold. ' 

This lesson may be treated under four themes,—one or all 
of these. 1. “Church-members Abroad ; or, The Evil Effect 
of Bad Company.” 2. “Brotherly Love.” 3, “The Christian 
in Business.” 4. “The Wise Choice.” _, 

Suppose you select the first theme, Church-members Abroad. 
Have silence in the school. Take a piece of chalk, hold it 
up so that every one may see it, and say, “I am going to talk 
about the church-member abroad.” Then turn to the black- 
board, and say that you will draw a shorthand map of Canaan 
and Egypt. Make along letter “J,” inclining toward the 
right, in asingle line, and at least twenty-four inches in length. 
Name your church-member “Abram,” and designate his 
residence by putting a letter “B” at the top of the “J.” Ask 
the school for the name of the place, and then, down at the 
point of the “J,” write “E” for Egypt. The line of the “J” 
shows the road from one place to the other. You will have 
the attention of every one by this time; and you can proceed 
to tell of the temptations in the luxury, the idolatry, the 
riches, and the pomp, of Egypt. Compare this with the 
modern fashionable worldly society, and the danger that 
assails the church-member when among strangers. Tell how 
it was that Abram fell into trouble, was found out, and 
rebuked by a non-believer; just as it has been with many a 
church-member to this day. Close with the statement of 
Abram’s return to Bethel, the scenes of his former worship, 
when he entered into.a closer walk with God. Application: 
It is dangerous for a Christian to mingle in the gayety and 
fashion of the world. 

Second theme: Brotherly Love. Speak of the events of the 
lesson bearing on brotherly love. The loving links that bind 
us must be strong. Illustrate first with cotton thread, easily 
broken; then cord, twine, and rope that will not break. The 
links must be strong like iron, and yet not like cast-iron that 
a sudden blow will break, nor yet of wrought-iron that will 
not give. Loving links must be elastic, and always ready to 
come back into place. See Scripture illustrations of the 
lesson as set forth in this paper, and have the selections read. 

Third theme: The Christian in Business—In this lesson, 
you will try to portray the career of a man who allowed his 
business to overcome his right living. Mr. Lot,.a dealer in 
live stock, of good moral character, but rather narrow and 
selfish in action, has parted with his Uncle Abram, and moved 
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down toward Sodom. Show the steps he took; represent 
them on the blackboard by a series of straight lines, On the 
first line or step write “Selfish.” On the second step, write 
“Worldly-wise.” There was a good business opening down 
toward Sodom ; and, although he might sell to the Sodomites, 
he would not keep their company. On the third step, write 
“pride.” He has become rich, and Mrs. Lot and daughter 
have insisted on moving into the city to mingle in fashionable 
society. On the fourth step, write “ Politics.” Mr. Lot has been 
appointed to an office, and while he does not approve of the 
wickedness of the town, yet he feels his public responsibilities 
too great to leave; besides Mrs. Lot will never be contented 
in the quiet country again, so they become part of an im- 
moral sinful community. Application: Keep out of the edge 
of the whirlpool, if you would not be dragged down. 

On the fourth theme, The Wise Choice, briefly review the 
events of the lesson by asking questions, Application: It 
is always best to let God direct our changes in life, Was 
Lot’s choice, or was it not, a wise one? . 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


——-_-_~> 


RECENT POETRY.* 


The great poets of our time are passing away. Bryant, 
Longfellow, and Emerson are dead; Whittier and Holmes 
are nearly fourscore years old; and James Russell Lowell, 
who lacks but two years of reaching the scriptural term 
of life, has published no poetical volume since 1876. In 
England, both Tennyson and Browning are fully past 
- seventy ; and Arnold, of the poets of lesser rank, is over 
‘ sixty years of age. We need not stop to speak of a simi- 
lar condition in foreign poetry, and in English and 
American fiction, but the recent death of Victor Hugo 
- at once occurs to mind. Poetry will live as long as the 
world lives, and new poets will arise; but just at this 

time a generation of masters is passing away, with no 
successors of equal ability shown as yet to take their 
places. 
Under these circumstances, the quality of the new books 
by the contemporary veterans becomes a question of more 
than usual interest. A year ago Whittier gave us a 
lovely and noble volume of verse, showing an unabated 
mental and spiritual power, and an improved art. 
Holmes’s latest work in poetry and fiction, while not 
. enhancing his reputation, does not endanger or diminish 
it. As much as this, perhaps, can be said of Lowell’s 
new prose volume, lately regiewed in these columns. 
. Abroad, Browning is at the height of his strength and 
his fame, and Arnold is as prominent as he has been during 
‘the past two decades. But what of Tennyson, the most 
conspicuous poet of the Victorian era? His new volume 
is the melancholy answer. He has not outlived his 
reputation, but he has outlived his artistic power and his 
high spirituality,—the artistic power of the Idyls of the 
King, and the spirituality of In Memoriam. Locksley 
Hall Sixty Years After is rugged where its prototype was 
smooth; it is carelessly written, and its occasional ethi- 
cal utterances are counterbalanced by surly and unphilo- 
sophic pessimism. If any defender of the poem could be 
found, and should claim that it is strictly dramatic, the 
‘Teply at once occurs that the dramatic element in the 
first Locksley Hall was purposely made the vehicle for 
the poet’s personal thoughts and hopes; why may not 
we presume that the identity of title similarly indicates 
his personal purpose in the later poem? The internal 
and external faults of the poem are exaggerated by its 
windy verbosity. A poet may be pardoned for occasional 
failures, or for his lack of dramatic power, and of any 
sense of his own limitations; and he may be pitied for the 
waning strength of age; but when he becomes his own paro- 
dist, and grows cynical and misanthropic at a time of life 
when other poets have been serenest and most winsome, 
the spectacle is sad indeed. These are plain words, but 
if critics do not tell the truth, how shall poetry be kept 
on its true height? The play called The Promise of 
May, appended to the long poem which gives this book 
its title, is neither original nor attractive, though its de- 
sign was moral, and even religious. There is no need to 
rehearse its plot here. It is probably the least important 
of the author’s dramas, all comparatively unsuccessful. 
Mr. Christopher Pearse Cranch, now one of the vete- 
rans of American literature, gives his public many pleas- + 
ing poems in his new volume, Ariel and Caliban, If 
Mr. Cranch is never great, he is often graceful, thought- 


*Locksley Hall Sixty Years After, etc. By Alfred, Lord Tennyson, 
P.L., D.C.L. 734 X 5 inches, cloe®, BP ix, 201. London and New 
York ; Macmillan & Co. Price, $1.50. 

14 x 5inches, 
Tice, $1.25. 


Ariel and Caliban. By Christopher Pearse Cranch. 
cloth, pp. vi, 232. Boston : Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 

Sonnets and Lyrics, By Helen Jackson & BY 6 X 434 inches, 
cloth, p». 185. Boston : Roberts Brothers. ce, $1.00, 





The Cruise of the Mystery, etc. By Celia Thaxter. 7 x 4% inches, 
paper, pp. 121, Boston 1 Houghton, Miidiin, é Oo. Price, #400. 


ful, and satisfactory to the reader’s poetic sense. Many 
of these poems are familiar to those who have found Mr, 
Cranch one of the most steadily acceptable contributors 
of verse to the periodicals. It is small compliment to 
this book to say that its art is better than that of Tenny- 
son’s, just considered, 

The final volume of the poems of ‘“H. H.” (the late 
Mrs. Helen Hunt Jackson) will be weleomed by those 
who own its predecessors. The publishers should now 
give us a one-volume collection of all her verse, inexpen- 
sively issued. In some respects Mrs. Jackson was the 
greatest poet among American women, Emerson ac- 
corded her this place, and there seems no good reason to 
deny her the justice of the award. Hers was the poetry 
of thotght, of mood, of attitude, of circumstance in the 
broad sense of the word. She could not write a large, 
free, spontaneous poem; but within her sphere her work 
was of a high order. Of sonnets and brief philosophic 
and unsingable lyrics, so to speak, she wrote many, and 
some long poems of merit; and her mental attitude was 
pure and true, " 

Mrs. Celia Thaxter is a poet of a different class, lyrical 
rather than analytical, averse to condensation of utter- 
ance, and finding her best themes on her own rocky New 
England shore, of which she is a sort of laureate. Those 
who take pleasure in the “stern and rock-bound” coast 
north of Boston, or in genuine sea songs, will find Mrs, 
Thaxter’s new volume equal to its predecessors. 





' A befitting partnership in authorship appears on the 
title-page of The Family : an Historical and Social Study, 
by the Rev, Charles F. Thwing, of Minneapolis, and his 
wife, Mrs, C. F. B. Thwing. The handsomely printed 
volume is a reasonably full study of the subject, from 
historical, ethical, social, legal, and religious points of 
view. One does not find himself, of course, able to agree 
with all the positions.taken by the authors, with reference 
to so broad a theme; nor does the work supersede other 
and weightier treatises. But it is elearly written, based 
on extended reading, and marked by original thought; 
and it handles vexed questions with high moral sense 
and with frankness of speech. These twelve chapters are 
worth reading, and form a compact substitute for a small 
library of works on the same topic, (8} > 6 inches, 
cloth, pp. 218. Boston: Lee and Shepard. Price, $2.00.) 





WORK AND WORKERS. 


—_—@—— 


CENTRAL AFRICAN MISSIONS. 


In the Congo Valley there is a rapid increase of mis- 
sion stations. The English Baptists and the Livingstone 
Inland Mission were the first to enter this region. The 
latter body turned over its mission intact to the Ameri- 
can Baptists. Bishop William Taylor, of the American 
Methodist Episcopal Church, when he went to that region 
a year ago, took with him a body of forty-four mission- 
aries,—men, women, and children. During the past year 
he has added thirty-five more to the forces. This is to be 
a self-supporting mission. The only expense to the 
American churches is to be for bearing the missionaries 
to and from the field, and for such means of transit as 
may be needed in the field, Bishop Taylor is about 
building a small steamer for use on the Congo above 
Stanley Pool. 

One of the workers in Bishop Taylor’s band, writing 
from that field, says: ‘‘ Two of Bishop Taylor’s lady mis- 
sionaries have died within a month of each other. At 
four out of the five stations established in the province 
of Angola rest the remains of those who have sacrificed 
their lives for Christ’s sake in Africa.” 

The same worker, whose appeal in these pages, some 
months ago, for helps in his little Sunday-school, met 
with a generous response, sends his thanks accordingly. 
Addressing the Editor, he says: 

“Will you kindly allow me space in your valuable 
paper to thank the many kind friends who have responded 
to my appeal for Sunday-school papers, etc., for use in 
our school here in Central Africa? 

“Some of the friends ask, ‘ What do you most need?’ 
My reply is, Pictures, large or small, illustrating scenes 
in the life of Christ; Sunday-school papers (not lesson 
leaves or quarterlf&s, as only a few of our scholars read 
English), and picture reward-cards, These have proved 
valuable helps to us in our work, and we shall be thank- 
ful to receive large or small parcels. Address, Jose 
Wilks, Pungo Andongo, Angola, Africa.” 

Of the Sunday-school work in his field, Mr, Wilks 
writes : 

“The first Sunday-schooi in the province of Angola 
was organized in September, 1885, with two scholars, 





The school has grown slowly, but steadily, and now num- 
bers over twenty, some white, some jet black, with vari- 
ous shades between. 

“Angola is a Portuguese province; so the most of ‘our 
scholars understand that language. Some speak the 
native Bunda, and some few have learned a little English 
in our day-school. 

“In order to meet the wants of this mixture of lan- 
guages, we adopt the following plan in conducting our 
school: At ten o’clock we open the doors and commence 
to sing; soon the scholars gather in the school; and 
many men, women, and children, mostly pure natives, 
attracted by the singing, gather around the door, sit on 
the verandah, or stand in the highway. We sing both 
English and Portuguese hymns. After prayer, all join 
in repeating the Lord’s Prayer in Portuguese, The les- 
son for the day is taught from a large coléred picture, 
After this the lesson is read from a Portuguese Testa- 
nent, with explanations from the teacher. At the close 
every scholar whose name is on the roll receives a pic- 
ture paper, and those who have attended regularly for a 
month receive a reward card. By this means we secure 
regularity in attendance and good behavior. 

“The children cannot read the papers, but they read 
the pictures, and would rather have an American paper 
with a picture than a Portuguese paper without one, In 
Sunday-school work, and the distribution of the Scrip- 
tures, we hope to lay a foundation upon which, in the 
near future, shall be erected a grand Christian church, 
that shall light up this Dark Continent for Jesus.” 

Mission work in Uganda (to whose king, Mtesa, mis | 
sionaries were first sent by Henry M, Stanley’s request) 
is now carried on secretly. Persecutions, bloody and . 
fiery, have assailed the young church; the present king, | 
Mwanga, is another Theebau, an African Nero, and hates ' 
the Christians right royally. Many believers have been 
clubbed to death, others have been speared to death, | 
while thirty-two young Christians were burned alive on 
one huge fire. Yet converts keep coming, and portions 
of the Scriptures now available in the Ugandan tongue 
areindemand, It has happened before, and may happen | 
again, that, in answer to the prayers of the Church, the 
king will himself be converted, or in some other way the | 
progress of the gospel in this field will be advanced | 
beyond all the signs of the present, 





SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


—In the vestry of the Mount Vernon Church is gathe 
ered, every Sunday afternoon, Boston’s largest Chinese 
Sunday-school, Its efficient superintendent is Miss H. EK, | 
Carter, who gave it life at the very start, In April, 1876, 
she had two scholars, In three years, she had twenty- 
seven. ‘ The number steadily rose until, on the second 
Sunday of the month, she had one hundred and five; the 
average for the past year being ninety-three. There 
have been’ three hundred different pupils during the 
year. Each scholar has a teacher, Among the text- 
books used are Easy Questions for Beginners, Loomis’s 
English and Chinese Questions (an American Tract 
Society publication), New Testament in English and 
Chinese, while there are various elementary text-books 
in English. The pupil is first taught how to read and 
write English. By reason of their imitative faculty, the 
Chinese make beautiful penmen, They are anxious 
always to read the Bible and books of a religious nature. 
They love to sing, and the old gospel hymns are given 
with resonant energy. They would sing all day, if per- 
mitted. The school has two festivals,—one at our New 
Year, given by the teachers to the scholars; and the sec- 
ond at the Chinese New Year, given by the scholars to 
the teachers. The pupils are very grateful, fully appre- 
ciating all that is done for them. In imitation of the 
idea in old China-land, the highest compliment they can 
pay a lady teacher is to call her “‘moth:r,” and among 
the converted Chinese a favorite title for Miss Carter is 
“My mother in Christ.” Miss Carter’s school embraces 
the most of the Sunday-school work done for the Chinese 
in Boston, 


MISSIONS. 

—Twenty years of work in China is now completed by the 
China Inland Mission. At the beginning of this period there 
were less than a hundred missionaries in China, all told; 
now there are upwards of six hundred, of whom one hun- 
dred and fifty belong to the China Inland Mission. 
These occupy mostly the more inaccessible provinces. 
The missionaries very generally live as the Chinese do, 
both as to dress and diet. The total expense of carrying 
on the missions is about $100,000 a year,—less, proportion- 
ately, than that of any other missionary body in the 
world. Of 119 applicants for appointments, this mission 
could accept only forty. The director, J, Hudson Tay- 
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lor, is planning to enter the extensive fields 
of Manchuria and Mongolia, as yet. un- 
evangelized. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
Yegilar edition this week for ewbseribers is 
100,000 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time, The advertis- 
‘dng rate is 75 cents per line, with discounts of 
Srom 5 per cent, on two insertions, to 60 per cent, 
on an advertisement running a year, 








‘A’ spécific for throat diseases. “ Brown’s 
Bronchial Troches” have been long and fa- 
vorably known as an admirable remedy for 
Coughs, Hoarseness, and all Throat troubles. 
‘Obtain only “Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” 
(Sold only in boxes. Price, 25 cents. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate in digestive dis- 
orders. Dr. FE. V. Wright, Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y., says: “I have used it for years, and 
my experience has proved, beyond question, 


| that the peculiar combination of phosphates 
‘ rendets it most valuable in the treatment of 


digestive organs.” 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Free samples of Scripture Cards and Leaflets. 
‘Woodman Tract Association, Box 2872, Boston, Mass. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
West Chestnut Street Institute, 4.79% 


Young Ladiesand Little Girls, Fourteenth r begins 
Sept, 22, at Chestnut St., West Philadelpnia, For 
circulars address the Prin., ‘Mrs. J. A. BOGARDUS. 


MISS E. LOUISE FAXON’S®°dRastO" 


© New term begins February 1, at 4013 Locust St., Phila. 
ran the Knglish branches, also Drawing, Calisthenics, 
inging in Classes, Latin, French, and German. 


EVERY ONE STUDYING MUSIC 


will get valuable information free in the new Illus 
trated Calendar, Address E. TOURJEE, Boston. 


CADEMY & COLLEGE at DeLand, Fla. The 

ur of this Institution is to give in the delight 

climate of Florida as thorough and liberal an educa- 
tion as can be secu in the best New England schools, 

’ Bend for catalogue to J. F. FornEs, Pres., DeLand, Fla. 


























_ PENNSYLVANIA iticcuy. 


Chester, 2ith fetk Reopens January 6, 1887, 
A MILITARY COLLEG 
Civil ineering, Chemist: Gaia. English, 
LO THEO. ATT, Presiden 


LAWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL. 


John OC. Green Foundation. 


It is desirable that applications should be made 
from t to six months in advance of date of en- 
» trance. For catalogue, containing courses of study 
and calen dress 
. Rey. JAMES C. MACKENZIE, PH.D. 
LAWRENCEVILLE, N. J. 


STAMMERERS 
a» STUTTERERS 


ore cordially invi: call at Prof. B.S. Jo 's 
nstitute, Cor. rich Renee Garden Streets, aua see 
ale papile in the various stages of advancement. 


c ae for consultation. Private lessons gi 
to ladies. rite fot references of per ent cures, 


= 


BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL. 


‘0! 
THE REV. DEN, 
1834 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


An Increased Interest 
in Prayer Meetings 


Can be had fromthe use of Dr. Robinson’s 
“Spiritual Songs for Social Worship.” “A 
very decided power in our prayer meeting,” 
is what one pastor calls it. Another says, 
“‘Tts presence in the vestry has maleaaliy 
increased the attendance upon our meet- 
ings.” ‘The price is one great point. Here 
is a book of 553 choice hymns and 830 of 
the best tuncs that can be collected, printed 
on tinted paper and strongly bound in full 
cloth with red edges, for only 50 cents, The 
hymn edition fall cloth also) costs 20 cents. 
dt is or used in mission churches as a 
book for all services, and for colleges and 
schools. it is just what is needed. Yale and 
Princeton Theological Seminaries have 
adopted it, 200th thousand now ready. Send 
50 cents for a sample copy to Tak CENTURY 
©o., 38 E. 17th St., New York. 


Miss Frances E. Willard says: 


“THE WIT OF WOMEN,” 


By KatTR SanzoRN, is full of stored-up electricity. 

* * * Women are the cutest, wittiest, and most 

deliciously Jocose creatures the world has ever yet de- 

veloped !—“The book is, charmingly gotten up and 
icturesquely retty in every detail.”—Burlington 
ree Press, “The book is really funny.”—Demorest’s 
fonthiy. Beautifully bound. Price, $1.50, 
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$3.50. 
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WORTH REPEATING. 


FAIREST LORD JESUS. 
LFrom an Old German Hymn, sung by the Crusadersd 


Fairest Lord Jesus, 
Ruler of nature! 
Jesus, of God and of Mary the son! 
Thee will [ cherish, 
Thee will I honor; 
Thee, my delight and my glory and crown! 





Fair are the meadows, 
Fairer the woodlands, 
Robed in the flowery vesture of spring; 
Jesus is fairer, 
Jesus is purer, 
Making my sorrowful spirit to sing. 


Fair is the moonshine, 
Fairer the sunlight, 
Than all the starry celestial host; 
Jesus shines brighter, 
Jesus shines purer, 
Than all the angels that heaven can boast, 





MATERIAL PROGRESS IN 
SYRIA. 


[From The Spectator.] 


Whatever may be the case in other parta 
of Asiatic Turkey, there can be no question 
that Syria has made substantial progress 
in the last quarter of a century. Signs, 
indeed, are not wanting in the vilayet of a 
general reawakening that augurs well for 
the economic future of that once prosper- 
ous region, Although the Turkish gov- 
ernment, true to its traditions, has done 
absolutely nothing to promote either the 
development of industry or the extension 
of commerce there, and Syria to this day 
possesses not a single harbor and but two 
roads—one from Beyroot to Damascus, the 
other from Jaffa to Jerusalem—travelers 
acquainted with the former condition of 
the country are unanimous as to its grow- 
ing prosperity. Evidence of progress is 
seen on every side. The towns are increas- 
ing in size and syne g imports and 
exports are steadily rising, trade is passin 
from the hands of Europeans into those o 
the native merchants, and the fellahin are 
beginning to invest money in cattle-rear- 
ing. In the larger seaports the signs of 
material growth are. especially striking. 
Beyroot, for example, would hardly be 
known for the same place by travelers of 
the last generation, were they to revisit it 
now. It has quadrupled in extent and 
population within the last five-and-tw 
years, and is practically a new city, built 
partly in the Western style, under the 
supervision of a German architect. The 
European quarter, as it is called, is “on 
tively palatial. Itis well paved, lighted 
and—incredible enough—has a co of 
street-scavengers. There is water laid on, 
supplied by an English waterworks com- 
pany; a public carriage service to Tripoli 
and Homs, organized in 1882 by a company 
having a capital of £20,000; and it can 
further boast a successful paper-mill, cost- 
ing upwards of £20,000, erected in 1883, 
and capable of supplying the whole ot 
Syria with paper of first-class quality. 
From a squalid and unsavory Eastern port, 
with about fifteen or twenty thousand resi- 
dents, Beyroot has grown in a quarter of a 
century to a thriving European entrepét, 
having a population of over eighty thou- 
sand ; wnt this in spite of the fact that 
there is no harbor, and vessels have to 
anchor in the open roadstead. The ship- 
ping touching at Beyroot has grown, in 
the same five-and-twenty years, from one 
hundred vessels, or thirty thousand tons, 
to nearly four hundred steamers and thirty- 
five hundred sailing vessels, with a tonnage 
of four hundred thousand gross. At the 
present moment, the imports there from 

ngland alone are over three-quarters of 
a million pounds in value annually, which 
is more than the sum total of the entire 
exports and imports in 1860. So rapid 
has been the growth of trade, that an ex- 
tension of the custom-house has been built. 
The only thing unchanged is the Turkish 
official; he is the same pleasant personage 
as heretofore. He is firm in his refusal 
to accept any douceur that may be offered 
him in the custom-house to ow a package 
that ought to pay duty ; but he courteously 
intimates that he will have the pleasure of 
calling upon one the next day, and receiv- 
ing the bakhsheesh privately. Some time 
ago, a merchant found himself two sacks 
short in a quantity of grain consigned to 
him ; and with the perfect concurrence of 
the officials he made good the deficiency 
with a couple of sacks addressed to some- 
body else, who had to bear the loss. This 
is not a story ben trovato, but an extract 





from our consular reports, and makes the 
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" growing eeeety. of Beyroot only the 
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more remarka 

No less marked is the progress made of 
late years in and about Jaffa, the most 
southerly seaport of Syria. The changes 
in this ancient and interesting little town 
are eminently striking. The old wall that 
surrounded it, after the primitive Eastern 
fashion, has been pulled down ;: the moat 
filled up to admit of an extension of the 
area available fof building; and numbers 
of new houses have been erected, many of 
imposing style and size, to say mothing of 
depots and magazines. North and south 
of the town is quite a series of suburbs, 
substantially built by Arab immigrants 
from upper Egypt, who are settling in 
Syria and Palestine. Avnd it is noted, too, 
that the houses have glass windows, a 
thing unheard of twenty years ago. The 
country round about Jaffa is even more 
changed than the port itself. It is being 
converted into quite an earthly paradise, 
one vast orange-grove, a region of orchards 
and fruit-gardens. The number of such 
holdings has increased fourfold in the past 

uarter of a century, and it is estimated 
that there are now, in the immediate 
vicinity of the port, four hundred of these 
orange gardens, ranging in size from two to 
fifteen acres; and finer oranges than those 
of Jaffa are not grown in the world. They 
are oval shaped, run sometimes to fifteen 
inches in circumference, are exquisite in 
flavor, and one mass of delicious juice. 
He who has not tasted a Jaffa orange in 
fine condition does not know what an 
orange is; Large quantities have been 
shipped to Liverpool lately, where they 
have fetched high prices; and the trade 
would admit of indefinite expansion, and 
prove a source of great profit, were there 
a direct service with England. As it is, 
oranges shipped at Jaffa have to be tran- 
shipped at Alexandria or Smyrna; and 
this affects the condition of the fruit when 
landed, while it adds materially to the 
cost of carriage. The orange production 
of the district at present is about eight to 
ten millioris annually, and they are sold at 
eight to ten a pepay retail. The most 
convincing proof of the growing prosperi 
of Jaffa is to be found in the price of land, 
It has risen ten, and in some cases fifteen 
fold; a plot that would with difficulty 
have fetched £5 twenty years ago, is now 


not to be bought for.£50 or £60. Practi- 


be 


“cally speaking, land near Jaffa is not to be 


d, Even the lesser towns along the 
coast show signs of cw activity. 
Haifa, the little port at the foot of Mount 
Carmel, has roused from its torpor, and 
gone in for building and rebuilding,—on 
a small scale, of course. It is so changed 
that Herr Schick, the government sur- 
veyor of buildings, declares he did not 
r ize*the place when he revisited it 
in 1880, Csesarea,; once famous, but wholly 
deserted for centuries, is on the high-road 
to become once again a centre of trade. 
There is the nucteus of a new town rising, 
inhabited by Moslem immigrants from 
Boznia and Herzegovina; a custom-house 
is built, and a line of steamers will call 
there regularly. In the larger towns of 
the interior, the note of progress has been 
struck, and all are in a state of transition. 
Bethlehem has been almost entirely re- 
built, and improved out of all knowledge. 
The streets were formerly impassable in 
winter ; now they are paved and tolerably 
clean, passable at any time. The same 
may be said of Tiberias and Nazareth. 
Nablous—the ancient Shechem where 
Joseph was sold—is become one vast soap- 
boiling establishment. Its product is in 
general demand throughout Syria, and it 
may yet become the Northampton of Pales- 
tine for boots. The most satisfactory sign 
of progress in the interior is, in our opinion, 
the advance in agriculture, and the steady 
increase in the number of those who ap- 
pear to devote themselves to agricultural 
pursuits, Everywhere the traveler hears 
of new plantations being made, and sees 
new ens fenced in. Between Nazareth, 
Safet, and Niblous, where the olive thrives 
best, olive-trees are being planted at the 
rate—it is locally stated—of five hundred 
thousand a year; and the product of the 
district in the shape of olive-oil is already 
upwards of six million okes, or fifteen 
million pounds’ weight, for it is‘so meas- 
ured there, annually. Highly significant, 
as we remarked, is the fact that the country 
people and peasantry are investing their 
money largely in cattle-rearing, a thing 
undreamed of a few years back. If the 

overnment would only protect the fellah 
rom the roving Bedawi—who hails the 
tiller of thesoil as the “ father of eabbages,” 
and looks down upon him as the hhamar ed 
dunia, or “the ass of the world,” to say 
nothing of religiously robbing‘ him when- 


eyer, or rather as often as, opportunity 
offers—rural Syria would have a chance of 
thriving again. 

The order of things in Jerusalem, too, 
is very different from what it was only a 
few years ago, and the change the Holy 
City is gradually undergoing strikes every 
traveler who has revisited the place after 
an interval of eight or ten seasons. Whole 
quarters have been rebuilt, sanitation is 
cared for, the streets are well lighted, 
clocks are placed on many public buildings 
and the gates are no longer closed at sun- 
down, to the inconvenience of residents 
and the hindrance of tradespeople. The 
tanneries and slaughter-houses have been 
removed to a distance, and outside the 
walls of the ancient enclosure a “new 
Jerusalem” is slowly rising, that at the 
present rate of growth will in a very few 
years quite overshadow the old city, ex- 
ceeding ft both in area and population. 
Suburbs are spriaging up oval about and 
extending, notably on the western side. 
And as Herr Schick, the government sur- 
veyor, estimates the number of dwellin 
to haye “probably trebled” in five-and- 
twenty years, some idea may be formed of 
the rate at which Syria is making progress, 
notwithstanding many and serious dis- 
advantages. ld residents record other 
changes, no less satisfactory and suggestive 
because unconnected with the material 
prosperity of the country. There is more 
toleration, and a better feeling generally 
between Moslems, Christians, and Jews. 
Among other things, slight in themselves, 
but still indicative of moral progress, may 
be noted the facts that the great bells of 
all the churches in Jerusalem are allowed 
to be rung; Christian officials in govern- 
ment employ are no longer obliged to wear 
the red fez; the pashas often walk about 
on foot with a single attendant, instead of 
the imposing cavalcade that was formerly 
considered indispensable; and the ladies 
take an intelligent interest in the latest 
Paris fashions, which they now affect. 
Schools have increased in number, and 
there have been more pupils in attendance 
of late years. And this is reflected, so it 
is asserted, in an improved race of handi- 
craftsmen, who turn out sounder work than 
formerly, and are beginning to develop 
some amount of artistic taste in their pro- 
ductions, No one, therefore, who knows 
anything of the condition of. Syria twenty- 
five or thirty years ago but will admit that 
great mutectal progress has been made in 
the interval; and if, instead of making 
conventions for railways in Asia Minor 
which are unlikely to be built for many a 
year to come, the Turkish government 
would devote only a little money to the 
improvement of the means of intercom- 
munication in the Syrian vilayet, there 
can be little doubt that the next quarter 
of a century would see even more striking 
changes for the better in the general con- 
dition of the province, 





THE KING IN HIS BEAUTY. 
[From a sermon by Archdeacon Farrar.] 


I cannot but regard it as a great mis- 
fortune that in all ages the art, the litera- 
ture, and the worship of Christians should 
not only haye fallen so far short of the 
true ideal of our blessed Lord and Master, 
but should even have gone so far astray in 
their conceptions of him. They have 
represented him as a partial Christ, whereas 
he its the universal Christ; as an ecclesias- 
tical Christ, whereas he is a spiritual 
Christ; as a Christ of gloom and anguish 
whereas he is a Christ of love and jo and 
peace in believing; as a dead Christ, 
whereas he is the risen, the living, the 
ascended Saviour; as a distant Christ, a 
Christ who has gone far away into the dim 
realms of space, whereas he is a present 
Christ, with us now, with us always, with 
us individually, with us as a perpetual 
Comforter, a very present help in trouble, 
with us éven to the end of the world; as 
a Christ of wrath and vengeance and dread- 
falness, whereas he is loving, tender, and 
of infinite compassion. 

Now, if the thowyhts of men can be of 
any help at all to other men in learning 
Christ, and if art and literature have so 
often misrepresented Christ, we shall be 
most unwise if we neglect the deep reli- 
gious lessons conveyéd to us by the better 
phases of the art and literature of Christian 
ages in which human thought was more 
selemn, less hurried, less superficial, less 
troubled and weakened by the assaults of 
doubt, than those in which our own lot is 
cast. When we read Dante, when we 
spell out the symbolism of these our great 

othic dethediala, when we gaze at the 
glowing canvas, we may read lessons which 








our own days, with all their petty vaunt of 
knowledge, haye half jorgotien and half 
ignored. Few, perhaps, are aware how 
mediseval cathedrals were meant to be a 
symbol of God in Christ. The nave rep- 
resented the ship or ark of Christ’s Church. 
The cruciform structure recalled the atone- 
ment as our one source of perfection. 
Symbolism was by no means confined to 
one article of the creed. The communion 
of saints was indicated by the chapels that 
clustered around; the tombs preach to us 
of the vanity of human wishes and the bles- 
sedness of the dead who die in the Lord. 
The fair faces of harping angels often ap- 
pear to us as though they wished to join 
in our worship, and the whole church is 
a carven image of a faith—it is a creed 
in stone, 

But, my brethren, it is one thing to know 
Christ theoretically, and ae another 
thing to know him practically, It is one 
thing to know him by the intellect, and 
quite another thing to know him with the 
heart. Christ is all this, but is he all this 
to you? If not, let us seek him now; for 
“ Now is the accepted time, and now is the 
day of salvation.” ‘He is “the King in his 
beauty,” and how can I better end than in 
the noble words of opr Christmas homily : 
“Christ is the Light—let us receive the 
Light; Christ is the Truth—let us believe 
the Truth; Christ is the Way—let us fol- 
low the Way; and because he is our only 
Master, our only Teacher, our only Shep- 
herd, and our only Captain, therefore let 
us become not in name only, but in our 
inmost heart, his scholars his servants, 
his sheep, his soldiers. Let us receive 
Christ not for a time, but forever. Let us 
believe his word not for a time, but forever. 
Let us become his servants, not for a time, 
but forever; knowing that he hath re- 
deemed every one of us, not for a time, but 
forever; and will receive us into his ever- 
lasting kingdom, not fora time, but forever.” 
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CLUB RATES. 


When the teachers of a school unite in subscribing 
for a number of copies, they cau have the paper at the 
following low rates: 


FIVE TO NINE COPIES, one ear, $1.50 each for old 
subscribers, and half price cents) jor new, The 
total number of both oid an new together to be not 
less than five, 


TEN TO NINETEEN COPIES, one year, $1.25 each for 
old subscribers, and half srice (63 cents) for new, The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 


less than ten. 

TWENTY OR MORE Pres, one year, $1.00 each for 
old subscribers, and 1 Fe ice (50 cents) for new. The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
less than twenty. 
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THE THREE DEATHS. 


[The Rev. Dr. A. J. Gordon, in The Watchword.] 


There are three deaths mentioned in the 
Scripture; and if Christians were careful 
to understand and maintain the distine- 
tion between them, it would prevent much 
confusion in their ideas of Christian life 
and experience. These deaths are as fol- 
lows: 1. Death in sin, 2. Death for sin. 
3. Death to sin. 

1. Death in sin.—‘And you who were 
dead in trespasses and sins” (Eph. 2: 1). 

This is the condition in which the gos- 
pel finds us. As involved in the fall of 
Adam, we are in the same condition in 
which he was after he had sinned,—“ dead 
in sins.” What this means is plain 
enough when we think of it. Disobedience 
has so blunted the affections that we have 
no love to God, and no perception of the 
holy excellence of his character; and this 
condition may also exist in conjunction 
with high morality; for morality is the 
religion of the natural man, while holi- 
ness is the religion of the renewed man, 
If, with all our morality, we have no de- 
light in God, and no holy affection for his 
Son, we are dead on the God-ward side of 
our character, however we may be alive 
on.the man-ward side. The certain ten- 
dency of sin is to extinguish the heavenly 
affections. For here is where spiritual 
death begins—in the heart. The death 
of conscience is one of the last stages of 
spiritual decay. So that one may have 
an active conscience, telling him of right 
and wrong, and yet be dead in sin; since 
he delights not in God, loves not God, 
thinks not of God. 

2. Death for sin.—“ For in that he died 
he died unto sin once; but in that he 
liveth he liveth unto God... Likewise 
reckon ye also yourselves to be dead unto 
sin, but alive unto God through Jesus 
Christ our Lord” (Rom. 6: 11, 12). 

Here the thought evidently is that of | 
dying to pay the penalty of sin. Once 
for all he bore our sins in his own body 
on the tree, and offered the expiation 
which they required. “Christ died for 
our sins according to the Scriptures” 
(1 Cor. 15:4). Here in Romans 6 we 
are enjoined to reckon ourselves to have 
died in him, and so to be free from the 
claims of the law. 

This is exactly what Paul did when he 
exclaims, “I am crucified with Christ,”— 
so one with Christ that in his death he 
died and met the penalty of sin. “For 
he that hath died is justified from sin” 
(Rom. 6:7. Rev. Ver.). Ifin the person 
of Christ we have paid the death penalty, 
the law cannot touch us. As in the well- 
known case of a French soldier who was 
conscripted for the service of his country, 
and procured a substitute who went 
to war, and was killed. When he, the 
principal, was again drafted, he said, “ No; 
I have died once for my country in the 
person of my substitute, and I cannot be 
required to die twice.” And the law sus- 
tained him in the plea. So Christ has 
died for sin once for all; we have died in 
him. Reckon it so, and be at peace. 

3. Death to sin.—‘ How shall we that 
are dead to sin live any longer therein” 
(Rom. 6 : 2). 

By Christ’s crucifixion we became judi- 
cially dead to sin. That is to say, we were 
counted dead by the death of Christ. Now 
we are to make this fact real in our own 
experience. In Colossians 3: 3-5 we have 
the fact and its corollary. “For ye died;” 
that is, in Christ’s dying you paid the 
death penalty of your sins; that is the fact. 
“Mortify therefore your members which 
are upon the earth;” that is the conclu- 
sion. Make that true in yourself which is 
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already true for you in Christ; translate 
his outward dying on the cross into your 
inward dying through self-mortification. 
It is in Christ that our dying for sin is 
accomplished, “Now if we died with 
Christ,” it is by the Spirit that our aving 
to sin is accomplished. “If ye through 
the Spirit do mortify the deeds of the 
flesh ye shall live.’ May this be our 
daily aim and prayer, to attain such dead- 
ness and insensibility to sin that we shall 
not feel its motions, and that its solicita- 
tions shall have no more effect upon us than 
the pricking of a pin has upon a corpse. 


AIM. 


[Hditorial in The Baptist Teacher.] 


The men that fail in life, as a rule, fail 
‘not so much because of a lack of natural 
ability as from a lack of any distinct and 
steady aim. The brilliant sons of genius 
are very apt to disappoint us. They are 
meteors that shine with only momentary 
light—sky-rockets that startle and sparkle, 
and whiz,—shooting up with sudden 
splendor, and going out in sudden gloom. 
The men that make their mark the high- 
est, and leave their impress deepest on the 
age.in which they live, have commonly 
been the patient plodders who, like Gese- 
nius, had no other genius than “a genius 
for work.” 

Here and there in a community you will 
find a young person with a definite aim— 
it may be to secure social recognition, or 
political preferment, or to amass a fortune, 
or to climb the heights of scholarship ; or, 
best of all, “to glorify God on earth, and 
to enjoy him forever in heaven.” But 
whatever it may be, they are apt to realize 
it if they only determinedly adhere to it. 

‘And you can recognize such people 
wherever you may find them. There isa 
look, a tone, a step, a downright moral 
earnestness in the whole bearing, that be- 
tokens character. Nothing gives such dig- 
mity*and grace and force to one’s whole 
being as the pervasive presence of a stead- 
fast purpose. e 

It is an infinite pity that so large a pro- 
portion of the young people around us seem 
to have set before them no purpose at all. 
They eat and drink, and sleep and dress, 
and hive in the immediate enjoyments of the 
present, withéut any high and generous 
thoughts as to what they shall do and be in 
the long stretch of life that presumably 
lies before them. “Now, a Sunday-school 
teacher can do no nobler work, next to the 
salvation of the soul of his scholar, then 
to endeavor to awaken within him some 
lofty aspiration, and to induce him to set 
before him some high and worthy aim 
in life, 

And let the teacher himself determine 
to be a living illustration of the dignity 
and value of such definite aim. Such a 
teacher will be listened to as an oracle, 
will be copied as a model, and will be 
afterwards remembered with a reverence 
and affection that the rolling years can 
never efface. Some of us can speak from 
experience; for we have had such teach- 
ers. They made us first believe in them, 
and so we came to believe in God, and 
Christ, and heaven. One such teacher, 
with an earnest moral purpose beaming in 
his eyes and giving thrill to every tone, is 
worth all the commentaries that ever were 
written; for by manifestation of the truth 
he commends himself to every man’s con- 
science in the sight of God. Oh fora 
higher, steadier aim! 
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GULD MEDAL, a. 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted qbsolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Btarch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi. 
cal, costing leas than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids aa 
well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


VW. BAKER & C0., Dares, Mass, 
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AD DRESSING 


“WITHOUT A RIV 


BEWARE OF ALL IMITATIONS. 


.QCOA; 


The Finest Powdered THE for family use. 
Requires no boiling. invalun ble for Crepersve 


and Children. Buy of you or send {Q stamps 
for trial can. H. 0. WILBUR & BONS, Philadelphia. 


WM. Cc. BELL & CO. 
(Boston, Mass.) 
i] Will mail a ten or fifteen cent can ot 


7 BELL'S SPICED SEASONING 


on receipt of price, postage prepaid. 

















PATENT ANTI-SLIPPING RUBBERS! 
A CREEPER AND RUBBER COMBINED. 


An ordinary Rubber 
Shoe with 
POINT 


gether by an interior 

on metal plate,that 

cannct tear out 
Simple, Sensible. Practical. 

Extra when mailed, 

n’s, 12. The trade Bis so supplied. 





eakage. 
- ope re Omnaars. 75 cte 
8, 44 LUI s 

Bo and 14 South Second eae 





gx DELICIOUS COFFEE!! 
(Gia THIS CAN ALWAYS BE OBTAINED FROM 
7 meena WOOD’S OLD DUTCH JAVA COFFEE.” 
i N 3 If your dealer does not supply it, send 4 
r ag cents ——— — his address, and your 


own foe or eaunnle to 
TH OOD & CO., Boston, Mass. 






CARMEL 


SANS 


Pa S Bud 
4 4 ‘ e- 


~™ 











CARMEL SOAP, 


Made in PALESTINE by a Mission Society, 
is the 


PUREST 


and only reliable form of 


CASTILE SOAP, 


No other Castile Soap is sold with a gearantee @ of 
genuineness from both maker and im 
your druggist or grocer for it, and don’t tor vine ald aid 
unreliable, inconvenient, and "wasteful bar soap 
ally sold as castile. If you cannot obtain it cloowhene, 
send 15 cents for sample cake to the importer, 


A. KLIPSTEIN, 
52 Cedar Street, New York. 


Do Your Hands Chap? 


Date sind COMPLEXION pear reventsc. 

v e choicest 
letSoape Gostuvely pure, For oy 
ists. Trial sample mailed for 6c 

OBB, 33 Batterymarech St., Boston, 


“BARLOW'S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits as a WASH BLUE be have been fully tested 
usekeepers. Y' 
aa ought to have it on ales Ask him for 
. WILTBERGER, Prop., 233 N. 2d St., Phila,, Pa, 


XQUISITE AND sae nS 
SA. 


COLCATE & CO.’S 
BOATF 
“ALL IS Ni 


TOILDpT S&S 
THE KEYSTONE WASHER 2 


IT WAS THE oy re 





arn 











mr re eae mep i. 





Every one is werrgntes tod See are OO. Bele Pas 
DYEIN PRICE-LIST FREE. 
LEW ANDO’S, 


2 W. 14th Stree 
17 Temple PI: Place, Boston. _ 


TATEN ISLAND Fancy Dyein g Estab- 
S lishment. BARRETT, NEPHEWS an Oo. 5&7 
Jobn St., N.Y. ;47 N. 8th St., Phila. ; 43 N, Ch 

t. Dresses dyed and cleaned without rept. 
for circular and price-list. Mention this paper. 











Bevel , bi 
png Ra, Frena 
Grate and @ 

. Tiles, in store, 
$25.00. 


Brass Fenders from 
$ upward. 























Andirons 
@ upward, 


e. oy om oo aa 


Mantel from $8 up- 
ward, 


CHAS. L. PAGE, 


837 & 339 WabashAv, 
CHICAGO, 


LOW’SART TILES 


GRATES, AND FIREPLACES, 


W. H. HARRISON & BRO.,; 1435 Chestnut St., Phila. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. Mention this paper. 


ARTSHORN’S 
ike, 








de Rollers 85 





HERN 1A on RUPTU 
Correct and successful mechanical treatment @ spe- 
clalty at “Seeley’s Hard Rubber Truss” Estabt., 1347 
Chestnut 8t., Palleteiphia, as approved and adopted 


by the world’ 's mostem entsurgeons. A ts for 
ladiesand children. ry od pees epee Soh 


Medicated Pine Vapor Bathe, 


The European method of treating painful 
= ae kg 





vous diseases. Institute, 609 Vin 














In ordering goods, or in making inquiry cen- 

coring We thing advertised in this pa, ery you 

will oblige the he publier as well as the adver- 
tiser, by stating that you saw the 








in The Sunday School Times. 
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THE SUNDAY SOHOOL TIMES. [Jaaninry 22, 1887. 





A CARPET CYCLONE 


WE ARE OFFERING 


1500 PIECES 


CARPETING 


pid e8 Named below) at an unheard of re- 
uction in price, so that the entire lot may be 
speedily closed out. All similar sales of ours 
> ve met with great ® pr 
this one to be the most liberal we have ever 
_ pat, Sither as to quantity, quality, or price 
al 





85 patterns TAPESTRY BRUSSELS 


at Ge, per yard. 
The usual 90c. and $1.00 values. 
20 patterns MOQUETTE CARPETS 
at $1.00 per yard. 
The usual $1.50 values. 
14 patterns AXMINSTER CARPETS 
at $1.25 per yard. 
Usually $1.75 and $2.00 in value. 


Exclusive of the above we have 
A fall line of BODY BRUSSELS 
at $1.00 yer yard. 


Retail carpet buyers will, after examination, find 
this a rare chance to saye money by now supplying 
their present wants or those for the near future. 


J. & J. DOBSON, 


809 & Sil Chestnut St., Manufacturers, 
Philadelphia. 


SamesIle Grey & 


Continue this week their ANNUAL 
SALE of Silks, Velvets, Plushes, etc., at 
Retail. The Reliable Quality of the 
goods offered at this sale and the prices 
at which the fabrics are selling com- 
mend them to the attention of all who 
are looking for Real Bargains. Ladies 
residing at a distance from the city may 
depend on having their orders care- 
fully and promptly attended to. Men- 
tion this paper when writing. Address, 


Broadway Eleventh St. 
ew Mork, 


“THE 


MAY TIME OF LIFE.” 


“THE OLD STEPS AT 
CAPRI.” 













BLOCOMBE’s 
* CHARLCOTE,” 
and other prominent 
ings and v- 
nin 


1) Plate Mir- | 
ram t 
complete Etchings o' 






STEPHEN PaRRISH. 


ARLES’ GALLERIES, 


816 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


who » hice li . 

13 TIO Lip nell thtteeskee, 
shoul uire for € ANDES La 
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NOTE PA d 
match road =e. and tabi I ne ha is goods 
prese un 
brands, the latter bein, dene hes 1, 


Zome) Sud Heautitel SoN"itss ey re 


finest ign producti db ‘i hieten i. 
‘odue » y a stationers, in 
A VARIETY OF TENTS AND SURFACES. 


MATTHEWS, STATIONER, 


1520 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Plate and 50 Visit- 
i Cards, $1.00. Wedding Invitations, Paper and 
Vvelopes. Samples and prices on application. 


SERMON PAPER. 








SAMPLES and PRIC Hleg.on application. 
sony «,. HESS, . an Printer, 
0 Library Sireet, Philadelphia. 





OWEST Prices in the United States.—Paper by the 
eeunas.-Sets direct from mills to the consumer, 
poe Ahoeta of paper and envelopes, with prices and 


? of sheets to a pound, sent on receipt of 15 & 
it H. Carter & KARRICK, 3 Beacon Strest, Soaen 



















CRIES EMBROIDERY Sit 
LOZ 40¢ PER OZ, 
RD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL SILK 





AYN § 
Se. 621 Markei St., Philadeiphia, Pa. 
“IT have found it” is the delighted 


REK A ] exclamation of wer lady using 
A 


: our MNETPING SEL, FIle 
E or SH EMBROIDERY SiLKS. 
Past Colors. EUREKA SILK CO., Boston. 





ASK your GROCER for CEREALINE FLAKES. 





MOTOGRA PHS illustrating the life of Chris 
for Sunday-scheel teaching er for rewards o 


ENTIRELY NEW, ORICINAL, AND PRACTICAL--OUR OWN 
Special and Exclusive, New 


(887 STAMPING OUTFIT 


Given to the Philadelphia LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL Subscribers Only ! 


Designed wnder the supervision of Mrs. Louisa Knapp, Editor of the Philadelphia LADIES’ HOME JOUR- 
NAL AND PRACTICAL HOUSEKEEPER, Expressly for the Subscribers of that paper. 


Wx<> FOR ONLY $1.00 WE WILL 
Send this Outfit to any ad- 
dress by mail, postpaid, and 
also, mail a copy of the LA- 
DIES’ HOME JOURNAL for one 
year. ; 


A Woman Knows What a Woman Wants ! 


We are well aware that this outfit contains a 
less number of patterns than those described in flash 
advertisements, but our aim bas been to produce an 
outfit EVERY PATTERN OF WHICH WILL BE USEFUL, in- 
stead of having an immense number of worthless bugs 
and butterflies, so crowded together on a single sheet 
as to make it impossible to use them. 

The outfit contains patterns for every branch of 
needlework and flower painting, and EVERY PATTERN 
*} IS THE FULL WORKING SIZE. The several Flannel 
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= ; 4 Wi! Skirt patterns are each long enough to stamp a 
NN - - : ANOVA! , breadth of flannel at once without removing the pat- 
; aN 2} eT TTT MTG AL WY AH tern, and the scallops have the corners turned. 
i: e \s Ie Shy \\ \ il \ ‘A | The outfit contains (new) a beatiful Spray of Roses 
‘ ~ A Sse WY. i H dpa Le ——— wide enough for the end ofa Table-cover, an conmriy 
Le Saye | eta — new design for Tinsel work, several bouquets, eac 
\ SPs long enough for the corner of a Table-spread or a Tidy, 


and the al phabet is large enough for Towels, Napkins, 
4 Handkerchie 

Each outfit is accompanied by directions for doing staMPING BY PARKER'S NEW PATENT METHOD WITHOUT PAINT OR POWDER. : THIS OUTFIT 
CONTAINS NO TRASH. It has No tidy or silk or such thin THE VALUE Is IN THE PATTERNS, Which Mrs. Knapp has designed expressly for:this out- 
fit, and they can be had from no other source. The outfit is WORTH FOR ACTUAL USE, DOUBLE ANY $1.00 ouTFiT heretofore offered My, any oné fn the 
country. We have made a contract for 50,000 of these outfits to be delivered during this season, and shall GI[VE THEM AWAY RIGHT AND LEFT 
as follows: We think this order will not last us long, as every one of the fifteen or twenty million ladies in the country will want one. 

Judgit.g from the thousands upon thousands of requests we have had for better patterns, than contained in the cheap outfits offered in flash ad- 
vertisements, we think the ladies of this country have had enough of them. In order to meet this long-felt want, Mrs. Louisa Knapp, editor of the L. 
H. J., has designed an outfit of original patterns, every one of which is large enough for practical use. She has discarded the tidy, silk, and all the 
trash, and bas produced an outfit which we can offer as low as One Dollar, including a full year’s subscription to the Philadelphia Lapizs’ Homm 
JouRNaL. We also offer Taz Lapizs’ Home JOURNAL on trial six months, (without any premium) for only 25 cents. Any lady who will show this 
advertisement to xer friends and secure 4 trial subscribers at 25 cents each for6 mon will receive as a free present for her trouble, the above 
named stamping outfit. 


PHILADELPHIA LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL fy Suse alt he 
HAS THE LARGEST CIRCULATION OF ANY NEWSPAPER OR Over 400,000 PAID sUB- 


PERIODICAL PUBLISHED IN THE UNITED STATES, HAVING SCRIBERS, 


20 el tly illustrated by the best artists. The most expensive wood cuts are eugraved expressly forour columns. Printed on fine heavy paper, and 
carefully Bited by Mis LOUISA RNAP, Mrs, BC. Hewite, snd Mee 7 1d. Lusobest associate editors, amplovs the best writers. 


Pu Safe Fiction only. Domestic Stories| CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICE isto 
casing acini ” contribute a series of “COTTAGE DINNERS.” Accom- 
——- BY —— 


: joy tae Te zeeioee will be remarks u As = 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 


methods of serving and wai 
tte. 
How to prepare 


's or Hat-bands. 





table manners and etique' 
“DAINTIES AND DESSERTS.” 


Josiah Allen’s Wife, pe ee suitable hyo oan: teas, = even- 
Marion Harland, — | eresvairs, arises, on, “HOWTO APEEAR 
Rose Terry Cooke, AND IMPROVE YOUR GRAMMAR,” by Mrs, Him- 





Harriet Prescott Spofford, 


HINTS ON ETIQUETTE, FE > 
Mary Abbott Rand, Elia Rodman Church. 9 How to Entertain, &c., by 


SOPHIE ORNE JOHNSON, (Daisy Eyesbright). 





Sextes “MOTHER'S CORNER,” “ARTISTIC NEEDLE- 
A of Foome by WORK.” and WLOWME™ Departments are all Bpec- 
ures. 


WILL CARLTON. 


Author of “BETSY AND I ARE OUT,” “OVER THE 
HILLS TO THE POOR HOUSE,” Bite. 


Py My OAM MAKE MONEY. r pepe 
of Pract! Articies on Money-Making en, 
Ella Kedmaa Charch. ¥f " 


By JENNY JUNE, 


With Special Ilustrations, Original in our Columns 
Address CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PITILADELPHIA, PA. 


THECOSMOPOLITAN | | (JOSEPH CILLOTTS 


To Every Subscriber to this Illustrated Magazine, STEEL PENS 


i is Gi ; ST Tux WORLD 
Price $2.50 per Year, is Given a $2.25 Premium. Sore By ALL DEALERS Toroucnout R 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-187 

This premium consists of a Shannon Letter and Bill File ora 
Shannon Sheet-Musie Binder, each of which sells for $2.25 
former is the most perfect device ever invented for-the preservation and 























fication (alphabetically and according to date) of letters, bills, etc. Any Me P “ NCER | AN 
can be referred to, taken out and replaced without disarranging the others. In- 

dispensable to all business men, physicians, lawyers, clergymen, literary le, , yy GC > 
housekeepers, farmers, etc., being worth ten times its cost. The Binder is with- j ; E j j P E N Ss 
out an equal for keeping sheet music so that one can pat in or take out any hed x 

piece without disturbing any other sheets or mutilating the book. 





Are The Best 


THE LITTLE CIANT OF THE MONTHLIES. 


[See full description in previous issue.] 

The COSMOPOLITAN, published by Schlicht & Field Co., 
Rochester, N. W., is the handsomest and most readable illustrated family 
magazine ever published ; filled with short stories, sketches, travels, adventures, 
poems, brief and bright scientific and literary articles by the ablest writers in 
America and Europe, Every number contains one or more illustrated articles 
and several full page engravings by the best artists in the world. Its You 
Folks department is remarkably entertaining, and The Household 
indispensable to every housekeeper. Agents Wanted. 

SEND 20 CENTS FOR SAMPLE COPY, Sold at all Newstands, 





STERBROOK 
STEEL PENS 
BARNES’ 


NATIONAL INK. 














YOUR MONOGRAM, designed, en- 





merit, Christmas ph: le novelties. Price of pho- 
tographs, nnmounted, $1. loz. Send 10c. for cata- 
doRne of 10,000 subjecta, PHOTOGRAPH Co., 

Washington St., Boston, mention 3.8, Times. 





’ 
ICTURES IN imi tyiesewisnarice aves. | Bushnell’s Portable Letter Copying Book Sil paper and anvelpper Uregheotan 
A LE STi N ANDRE, Bipa. A lady of good | Isa Copying Book and Press combined. It makes per- ‘ Repousse cards, the latest and most 
address and business energy will | fect copies with ordinary ink. Price, §1 by mail, post- , All the te - and 
be paid a liberal salary to Introduce this beautiful and paid. Agents wanted in every town. ‘Send for descrip. stylisn. rage. Samples paper, engraving 
instructive work. Address, FORDS, HOWARD, & ve circular. A. BUSHNELL, General Agent, eards sent for 6c. Big money for agents. Hlegant. 
HULBERT, 27 Park Place, New York. 8. 4th Street, Philadelphia. AMERICAN SEAL CO., Meriden, Conn. 





‘The Kunday Geheel Dimes Antends to admit only advertisements what are um . Should, ho advertisement of in be 
: = nas pee pay sald, however. £0 pgver\inen a panty. nas Pes aque inadvertently inserted, 
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